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“I Am Worth More For Hanging Than Any Other Purpose” 


“John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the 
grave 
But his Soul goes marching on.” 
AM glad that as America comes to in- 
creasing years of age, we are also coming 
tc venerate our past and that there is a 
growing custom of commemorating by 
stately shaft or simple marker the heroic 
deeds or simple virtues of the men and women 
who have made note- 
worthy contributions to 
our national life or 
perhaps have merely 
lived their quiet life in 
worthy ways. For 
more than three hun- 
dred years New York 
state has had her full 
share in the 
making of our 





By JARED VAN WAGENEN, Jr. 


beautiful memorial on Cumberland Head near 
Plattsburg which recalls again the naval battle 
fought on Lake Champlain in the war of 
1812. 

But to me there is greater appeal in the 
shrine at Auriesville in the Mohawk valley. 
There is the monument which marks the spot 
wh : Father Isaac Jogues suffered martyr- 
dom at-the hands of the Indians in 1646, In 
all the world there is surely no finer example 
of devout heroism than was exhibited by this 
scholarly gentleman and intrepid explorer 
and consecrated missionary—this French 
Tatiolic priest. 

I suppose there are literally hundreds of 
places in the state where a man might well 





history and 

there are so 

very many 
places deserving of being called his- 
toric shrines that merely to list them 
without comment would make a 
lengthy catalogue. 

Many of these memorials have to 
do with “old, forgotten, far off things 
and battles long ago.” 

Such is the great Battle Monument 
on the hilltop above Schuylerville 
commemorating the Field of Sara- 
toga and the surrender of the British 
under Burgoyne. 

Another noteworthy monument of 
the state is the shaft marking the 
battle of Oriskany. You may plainly 
see this from the New York Central 
trains as they sweep along the val- 
ley. The monument stands on the 
hillslope on the south side of the 
tracks a few miles west of Utica. 
Here it was that Gen. Nichols Her- 
kimer was mortally wounded. He 
was propped up in a sitting position 
against a tree and from this post di- 
rected the battle until its triumphant 
close. They carried him to his home— 
the big brick house still standing on 
the south side of the river two miles 
east of Little Falls. There he lived 
for some days, then gathered his 
family around him, called . for his 
great German Bible, read aloud the 
0th Psalm and so died. 

“Then one might mention the very 
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John Brown, on his 
a colored child (from an old painting). 


turn aside for a moment—or an hour—to do 
homage to the memory of by-gone men. But 
tonight I am thinking of a grave hidder. in a 


lonely valley in the heart of the Adirondacks _ 


where lies the worn body of a man whose life 
was stormy and full of trouble and who knew 
no rest—a man who made a mighty tempest 
in his time and whose soul ‘goes marching on. 
It is not necessary to again relate in detail 
the familiar life story of this strange, wild 
figure of our history. It will be enough to 
say that he was born in 1800 at Torrington, 
Conn., and after an adventurous life full of 
storm and stress, he was hanged at Charles- 
town, Va., in 1859. On the whole he had 
little connection with New York State. He 
was only a pilgrim and sojourner here for 
part of the time during about six 
years and it is almost by accident that 
our state has the keeping of his bones. 
Madison County readers_ will se- 
member the interesting and historic 
hamlet of Peterboro high upon the 
hills just south of Canastota. Here 
was the home of Gerrit Smith and 
here his descendents live until this 
day. Smith was a man of great wealth 
and influence. He was also devoutly 
religious, philanthropic and ardently 
devoted to the anti-slavery movement. 
Indeed Peterboro was one of the im- 
portant stations on the “underground 
railway” and even now the little vil- 
lage has a very unusual number of 
negroes. Gerrit Smith was naturally 
attracted to John Brown and out of 
his vast real estate holdings he gave 
him a farm at North Elba near Lake 
Placid in Essex county. Hither 
Brown moved his family about 1849 
and he himself spent most of his time 
there until 1855 when his always 
restless spirit bade him betake him- 
self to Kansas although his family re- 
mained on the little mountain farm. 
This brief residence really consti- 
tutes his only connection with our 
state. The real theater of his life 
was in Kansas and Missouri together 
with certain trips and enterprises in 
Canada and then of course his wild 
adventure at Harper’s Ferry. 
According to one of his biogra- 





way to his execution, stops to bless 


phies, John Brown was fifth in de- 
scent from Peter Brown who came 
(Continued on page 600) 
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BY CKWHEAT 

introduced 
into America. in 
Colonial times and 
formed a considerable part of the ration 
of the colonists in the form of “Buck- 
wheat cakes”. It is only recently that 
folks have learned of their delectable 
qualities and there is now a great de- 
mand for buckwheat flour. Personally 
I do not blame them, for one of my 
pleasantest memories is that of steaming 
buckwheat cakes direct from the griddle, 
lavishly buttered, and drowned in delic- 
iou. maple syrup. They tasted especially 
good in the fall when the first buck- 
wheat was ground, and it was no doubt 


was 


fortunate that at that time of year the 
maple syrup was likely to be low. The 


cakes 
and new maple syrup at the same time 
resulted in great damage to 
recall it, I never 


til one of two tl hap- 


combination of new buckwheat 
might have 
digestion, 


stopped 


though as I 


ungs 





pened; either the supply was exhausted 
or I was wholly unable to hold any 
more. In addition to the pleasure deriv- 
d from eating them, I learned that noth 
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Our Old Friend Buckwheat 


Something to Rely on. When Other Crops Fail 
By H. L. Cosline 


Assistant Editor, American Agriculturist 


frosts or cutworms 
kill the corn, or if 
it fails to germinate, 
there is always a 
crop to fall back on that will use the 
land and prevent a total loss. In fact 
the best yields are often obtained when 
this is done, because the-soil has had a 
chance to settle and make contact with 
the subswil before the seed is sown. 

In addition to the troubles already 
mentioned the crop has two danger 
points to pass. One is the blossoming 
period, when extremely hot weather or 
heavy rains may blast the flowers so 
that the crop is hardly worth harvesting. 
I remember one case where an entire 
load was run through the threshing ma- 
chine, with a result of not quite a bag 
of grain. In this case better manage- 
ment would have been to plow it under 
for the benefit of the next crop and save 
the expense of harvesting and threshing 
it. 

Subject to Early Frosts 


The other danger point is that an early 
frost may kill it before it is mature. Late 
sowing helps to prevent blasting during 
period, but the later it 
the greater is the danger of a 
The crop is 
early 
done except plow 


the blossoming 
sown, 
through frost. 
and when 


in be 


crop failure 


frozen, frosts 





it under. 


Buckwheat will make use of fertilizer 
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profitably grown to a much greater cx- 
tent than at present. We sincerely hope 
that enough will be grown to at least 
furnish us with buckwheat cakes.—H. L. 
Cosline. 
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Why I Spray Potatoes 


O single section of our country has ALL 
of the natural advantages for the profit- 
able production of any major crop. 
Many times when a locality can grow a 

crop almost to perfection, the market is so far 
away that it more than 
growing conditions. It is only when a section 
has more than the average of favorable conditions 
that it can grow a 
crop profitably in a 
large way. 

Favorable condi- 
tions have enabled 
Long Island to spec- 
ialize in potato grow- 
ing. Because of con- 
tinuous growing of 
potatoes on the same 
fields, without rota- 
tion, our soils have be- 
come quite generally 
infected with rhizoc- 
tonia and common 
scab. More than fif- 
teen years ago. Prof. 
connected with the New 
Station, dem- 
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I’, A. Sirrene, 


York 


then 
Experiment 


offsets the favorable . 


By H. R. TALMAGE 


is the only measure taken to lessen the loss from 
rhizoctonia. 


Scab Not a Serious Trouble 


Commo: Scab is not a serious trouble with us. 
That disease is not serious only on soils that are 
alkalin or “sweet.” Our growers are learning to 
control this condition by plowing under green 
rye, and using fertilizer specially compounded 
to produce a mild acid effect. On those fields, 
or portions of fields known to produce scabby 
potatoes, sulphur is. used. The sulphur is broad- 
casted, 300 .o 500 pounds per acre before planting 
and harrowed in. 

It is quite likely that the soils which are being 
planted to potatoes almost continuously can be 
held at the proper degree of acidity to prevent 
scab and still get maximum crops of potatoes, by 
using fertilizers made from the proper materials. 
Many of our wide awake growers are now doing 
that. 

Ordinarily the common potato bug must be 
poisoned. This is usually done with Arsenate of 
Lead or of Calcium. These poisons are either 


It Pays Because It Is A Three-Way Insurance 


season, Long Island would have had at least two 
million bushels more potatoes. It means a loss 
but I am free to admit that there was no shorts 
age of potatoes even if we were hit by the a; Is, 


Here is a chance for the scientists to help us, 
We very much need some kind of gas to be ap- 
plied over our fields, that is practical to use, not 
injurious to man or horse, and that will kill the 
insects. 


Shall We Spray for Late Blight? 


Here is a question that is or should be in the 
minds of every commercial grower of potatoes, 
Late Blight is carried over the winter in the 
seed and no kind of seed treatment will have any 
effect in getting rid of it. For that reason it is 
essential that every precaution be taken to see 
that the seed is not infected. That being true, it 
leaves no room for a question whether the grower 
of certified seed should spray. The question then 
is for the grower of table potatoes. 

There may be sections of our country where 
Late Blight is not a problem, but in the north 
eastern states it is a question we have to face, 
Perhaps another question will help us to answer 

this one rightly. Do you insure 





onstrated here on 
that seed treatment, 
but little effect in reducing either 
rhizoctonia or scab. Many carefully 
conducted tests have since given the 
me results. 
Soaking seed with corrosive sub- 
limate has the effect of retarding the 


Long Island, 
or soaking had 


crop at least a week, which is a detri- 
ment here. -It is a rather disagree- 
ble job, in a very busy time when it 


is difficult to dry the tubers off. For 
these reasons I know of no grower in 
this section who makes a practice 
of soaking his seed. That it does 
pay to soak seed in many other sec- 











your buildings against fire? If so, 
why? The average person lives all 
through his life without his house or 
barn burning.. Fire insurance costs 
very much more than the loss from 
fire, yet all normal persons insure 
their buildings. 

Spraying for blight is insurance, 
on the average it saves much more 
than it costs. On Long Island we 
plant our potatoes early in the Spring 
and they ripen in mid-summer when 
it is usually hot and dry. Even under 
such conditions, it will pay us to 
spray three years out of five. Often 
we save enough by spraying in one 





tions of the country has been amply year to pay the cost for five years 
demonstrated. On our farms in Spraying affords three kinds of insurance, in the form of yield, quality of and in some seasons we have saved 
Maine, where we grow our own certi- | product and price. Much depends on how and when the spray is applied. enough to pay all spraying costs 
fied seed, we soak all the seed we a ay gedletyaed ee eventing yr al at work on Long Island for ten years. Before the war 
plant. _— . af ss ‘ when costs of growing per acre were 
[hat rhizoctonia does grow on other plants applied in Bordeaux Mixture or with one of the well under a hundred dollars, and returns in 
types of horse drawn dusters. proportion, spraying was not very general 


besides potatoes has been shown several times on 
our Maine farms where we have planted care- 
fully soaked seed on old pastures not in potatoes 
for many years previous. The crop has been 
severely infected with the disease in some 
instances. 

We suffer but little injury here from rhizoc- 
tonia, except in the spring when the sprouts are 
first coming up. At that time, when soil and 
weather conditions are favorable we may have 
as much as 15 per cent of the sprouts rotted off. 
When this occurs another sprout starts. Some- 
times as many as four sprouts will be destroyed, 
but usually the second sprout will come through 
all right and the plants infected, will not be more 
than a week or ten days later than others not 
intected, 

Many careful inspections have shown us that 
quite generally the infection of the sprout is at 
a point between the seed piece and the top of the 
ground and not where the sprout starts off from 
the seed piece. We have found that by having 
the seed piece as near to the top of the ground 
as practical, lessens the danger of infection. This 





The Flea Beetles have to be reckoned with. 
There are usually two broods of them, the first 
coming soon after the potatoes are up, the second 
between July fifth and tenth. The latter is the 
brood that does the most damage. Bordeaux 
Mixture is the best remedy known for the flea 
beetle. Where vines are well covered with spray, 
the fleas seldom do serious damage. 

The third insect that we have to contend with 
is the Aphids. It is only within the past eight 
years that they have been present in sufficient 
numbers to reduce our crops. Of all the enemies 
of the potato crop, these are the hardest to combat. 
As yet there seems to be no practical, effective 
method of keeping our fields from injury by 
the aphids. With frequent rains they seldom do 
much damage, but in a season like 1924, when 
we had no rain for 42 days, the aphids increased 
unhindered and our crop was cut nearly fifty per 
cent by the dry weather and aphids combined. 
Neither one alone would have produced so dis- 
astrous results. 

Had there not been a scourge of aphids last 


and 





among our growers. During the war costs of 
growing went well above two hundred dollars per 
ac.e and nearly all of our growers as a matter of 
insurance took up spraying. 

Three Kinds of Insurance in Spraying 

Spraying furnishes three kinds of insurance, 
First, it frequently protects the vines from a 
premature death, thus prolonging the growing 
season on the last end, just when the tubers are 
making their greatest growth. This frequently 
makes a quarter or third increase in yield, be- 
sides making the crop of better eating quality 
and better looks. A potato prematurely killed by 
the blight is not of the best eating quality. Sec- 
ond, it prevents rot which may mean anywhere 
from a one per cent to a go per cent loss. Thirdly, 
it helps very materially in securing a higher price 
for the potatoes. Local buyers will not take 
potatoes from a-farmer if they know those pota- 
toes are infected with blight rot. They frequently 
do get such potatoes without knowing _ it, 
wher. the car containing them ars 
(Continued on page 508) 
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, The Real Issue In The Cattle Frauds 


A REPRESENTATIVE of American Acrt- 
CULTURIST has just returned from another 
study of the cattle tuberculosis situation in Cort- 
land County. The outstanding thing that he 
found this time was the large amount of gossip 
that fills the air. As usual with gossip, most of 
it is untrue or grossly exaggerated. Furthermore, 
there is a tendency to hide the real issue by attacks 
on the accredited herd system and by statements 
that cattle infected with tuberculosis are not dan- 
gerous anyway. Every sound thinking dairyman 
knows that such statements are nonsensical. 
Suppose, for instance, you have killed a beef 
cow and have found her very badly infected with 
TB. How many of you would like to eat that 
infected beef, or feed it to your children? How 
many of you would like to drink the milk from 
that cow or allow your children, or the other fel- 
low’'s children, to drink it? That is the answer 
as to whether it is worthwhile to clean up bovine 
tubercul 1s 
Tremendous progress has been made in the last 
two or three vears in eliminating TB Che very 
size of the job gives some room for fraud. While 
this Cortland situation is_ serious, there is no use 
“making mountains out of mole hills” by exaggver- 
ating its scriousness or by letting it interfere with 
the progress of tuberculosis work wl must g 
Phe ly real issue in the Cortland County sit 





which have been already used, or they can be 
three meetings. These programs can be those 
made up entirely new. One-half of the prize 
money will go to the individual winner and the 
other half will go to his or her Grange. Pro- 
grams should be stated in sufficient detail so that 
they may be easily followed by any Grange, and 
each program may be accompanied by a brief dis- 
cussion not to exceed one hundred words. Contest 
closes September 1, 1925. 

Judges will be S. L. Strivings, Master of the 
New York State Grange,.Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., publisher of AMERICAN AcGricuLTurist, Ray- 
mond Cooper, Lecturer of the New York State 
Grange, E. R. Eastman, editor of AMERICAN 
\GRICULTURIST, and Charles M. Gardner, editor 
of the National Grange Monthly. Send all pro- 
grams to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 461 Fourth 
\venue, New York ( ity. 


‘Plow Deep, Boys’’ 
| | OW the ideas about how to take care of crops 


and animals change with the years! We 
can close our eyes and see as clearly as if it were 
yesterday, Father going down the corn rows with 
the lines tied tightly around his back, bearing on 
the handles with all of his might, and with the 
cultivator itself piled high with stones in order 
to make it “plow deep.” He was always remon- 
strating with us boys if we did not do likewise, 
claiming that it Gd no good to cultivate unless 
you get the teeth way down into the soil. 

In one sense, he was right, for the only way to 
get rid of weeds, particularly in a wet season, 1s 
by fairly deep cultivating. But for the most part, 
deep cultivation, particularly in dry season, is 
very bad practice. It injures the roots, reduces 
the yield of the crop, and does not conserve the 


moisture as well as shallow cultivation. 





One Hundred Dollars Reward 


N our Service Department, AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST issue of May 23rd, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., offered one hundred dollars reward 
for evidence which will lead to the arrest and 
conviction of any person or persons trying to 
sell stock or bonds of a fraudulent nature. The 
only condition is that the fraud must be at- 
tempted on a farm on which is posted AMERICAN 
\GRICULTURIST Protective Service Bureau sign. 
One of these signs, which are very attractive, 
will be sent to any subscriber upon receipt of six 
cents to cover cost of mailing, or one of our 
salesmen will put up one free af charge when he 
calls. 
The idea of this is to protect our readers who 
members of our Service Bureau against the 


ire i 


large number of frauds that are constantly being 


put over in these times. It is just another part 


of the many services which this publication is 
trying to furnish to farm people. 


To Farm Boys and Their Parents 
VER five hundred boys have already joined 
\MERICAN AGRICULTURIST Lone Scout tribe. 
re ay oming in every mail. So 


applica ms are coming 


1 that it takes a little time 





y are ng recels 
») ackno vledge all of the m, so do not be too im- 
nt if we are a little slow in replying. We are 
| l _> is ¥¢ 4 in 
\ V« J une lt J Sc uLs 
sa st I Scouts’ org 1 and 
s oF t L Iie ily ren 
l Ss ts es | regulat s have 
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| t 5 ossibte or a I re 
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‘ ( 1 ado mm | S No or make S 
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are furnished practically at cost. Ther« 
| Oo d wl at can be don 
a boy who will join up and make the most of 


the opportunities offered that we have no hesita- 


+ 


in urging parents to encourage the boys 
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join and to work for the different degrees. We 
call your attention to the regular column devoted 
to the boys and to the Lone Scouts on another 
page. If there is anything not explained in this 
column or any further information that either the 
boys or the parents want, we hope you will feel 
free to write to the Lone Scout Editor of 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Experiences Count Most 

F you keep poultry you will find a lot of valu- 

able information in the article on caponizing 
by Mr. Hiscock on page 604, especially if you are 
looking for a means of increasing your income 
from your poultry business. 

Mr. Hiscock’s article is not made up of a lot 
of warmed-over ideas. They are actual experi- 
ences he has had in caponizing. He tells how he 
went about the job just as you and I would do. 
Comparatively few people raise capons, as Mr. 
Hiscock says, for a lack of sufficient confidence. 
Capons are associated with the more exclusive 
in the poultry trade. They are a means of getting 
high prices for surplus stock. When you have 
read Mr. Hiscock’s article you will see that there 
is not so much exclusiveness to it after all, but 
just an operation that requires a steady nerve and 





a sure hand. 





Are We A Nation of Road Hogs? 


OME time ago M. C. Burritt was riding with 
S us in an automobile and as we drove down a 
steep pitch into a main highway, we had to hold 
the car, with some difficulty, before we could get 
an opportunity to turn into the traffic of the main 
road. Not a single driver offered to hold up and 
let us in. We might have stayed there for an hour 
unless we had ourselves taken the initiative and 
crowded in, holding up somebody else. 

From this incident, Mr. Burritt was led to com- 
ment upon the apparent lack of courtesy in auto- 
mobile drivers. It is so. We dislike to admit it, 
but it looks as if we were becoming a nation 
of road hogs. 

The National Grange Monthly, in commenting 
on this same thing, says: 

“There is a decrease in plain, ordinary courtesy, a 
tendency sharply manifesting itself in many avenues 
of life. Nowhere is it more noticeable than on the 
road where a seat behind the steering wheel appears 


to beget a sense of autocratic power that is alike 
destroying human lives and blasting the ideals of civ- 
ilization.” ae 

This is putting it pretty strongly, but it 1s 
certainly deplorable and dangerous to our ideals 
when courtesy, a fundamental virtue, is permitted 


to decline. 


I consider knowledge to be the soul of a re- 
public, and as the weak and the wicked are gen- 
erally in alliance, as much care should be taken 
to diminish the number of the former as of the 
latter. Education is the way to do this, and noth- 
ing should be left undone to afford all ranks of 
people the means of obtaining a proper degree 
of it at a cheap and easy rate —John Jay. 

-. = 
When the head is stupid the feet suffer—Pro- 


verbs of Russia. 
x * * 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


; , —— 

AVE you ever noticed when you go forth 

to plant potatoes in the spring, friend potato 

bug sitting on the fence post leering at you in 
and licking his chops in anticipation of 


derision 
the potatoes 


the good times he will have when 
come up? 

I was reminded of this when I received from 
a Canadian friend, Mrs. Thomson of Belleisle 
Creek, N. B., the following: 

Says the doctor to his patient: “Why, man, 
what is the matter with you?” 

Says his patierft to the doctor: “Well, Doc, I 
SWALLERED A PERTATER BUG AND 
ALTHOUGH I TOOK SOME _ PARIS 
GREEN RIGHT AFTER TO KILL THE 
BASTE HE’S STILL JUST RAISIN’ THE 
VERY DIVIL INSIDE O’ ME!” 
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The Worst Mistake I Ever Made 


Prize- Winning and Other Good Letters on This Great Subject 


I Married A Man to Reform Him 
( First Prise 

WIDOW at twenty-seven, I faced the 

problem of earning a livelihood. I took 

stock—a small life insurance, two years’ 

hospital training, good health, present- 

able appearance, and a fair education. These were 

my assets. Liabilities: two babies. My parents, 

well-to-do, living on a farm, were glad to keep 

my children while I secured a good position as 

nurse in a state institution nearby. I liked my 

work, got a good salary, and mry parents adored 

the children, and we were contented and happy 
for two years. 

Then I made my worst mistake—I married 
again, a young farmer I had known all of my 
life. I knew also that he often drank to excess. 
Disregarding the advice of all my relatives, we 
were married. Of course he promised to reform. 
Let this one glimmer of reason stand to my 
credit: I did not believe that he would be a total 
abstainer, but I had no idea of what periodical 
sprees meant to a farmer. Apart from the de- 
gradation, and loss of social standing, I 
learned there was and is no method of 


first I thought not marrying in my twenties as I 
should have was the greatest mistake I ever made, 
especially after reading the life of ex-President 
Wilson by William Allen White and seeing what 
a helpmate President Wilson had in Ellen Axton, 
the wife of his early years. She was his advisor 
and counselor ; it was she who not only guided his 
movements but stimulated every effort for his 
advancement and was loyal and faithful to her 
trust, to the end of her days. A wife and her 
counsel have steered many a man from going 
over the breakers and made him the success he is, 
if he would but own it. . 

As I look back I think my greatest mistake 
was looking for a gold mine in some far distant 
place than right on the farm where I should 
have. It happened like this. During the Pan- 
American, I ran a couple of rooming houses in 
Buffalo. A man and wife came one day. He 
handed me a card of introduction from a promin- 
ent clergyman of my own county. He carried too 
a handsome cane which he informed me later was 
a testimonial gift from his friends in a western 


during the school year with the happy thought in 
mind of the coming vacation on uncle’s farm fot 
there in the country I had ever before me the 
wonderful picture and nature study of “God's 
great outdoors.” 

As years passed this feeling deepened within 
me until I decided that my life, if it were to be 
truly happy, must be spent in the country, I was 
educated for a teacher and taught in the public 
schools for several years. I married a farmer 
and set up housekeeping on a farm. The country 
was the same place to me that it was in child« 
hood, but I soon found that I had not been edu- 
cated for my chosen life work. III planned work 
and meals together with poorly cooked food soon 
brought their results, viz., overworked body, con- 
fused mind, and indigestion with all the ills that 
follow in its wake. 

Had I taken a course in home economics or int 
some other way educated myself for a home- 
keeper, I would have been able to plan and ex- 
ecute my work in such a way that I could have 
time for reading and recreation. Order in- 
stead of confusion would have reigned. 
and the chances are that the chilé 





making a living on a farm if the owner 
is intemperate. Whole crops ruined, hay 
and grain left in the fields. Knowing my 
husband's failing, his help, picked up in 
emergency, is usually incompetent and 
insolent. I have always been a lover of 
dumb animals, and have laid awake many 
nights when they were neglected. And 
above all, I have to be cheerful and opti- 
mistic and try to keep up appearances, in 
spite of the ever-present debts and duns 
and shabby clothes, 

You will undoubtedly say, “Well, she 
knew better.” I did, but it does not help 
much now. I have made many mistakes, 
some queer, some laughable, but my mar- 
riage to a periodical drinker was the worst 
mistake of my life. 


Should Have Bought a Home 
» made a great mistake, in our early 


(Second Prize) 
\¢ married life, by not buying a home. 


}: 
Being farmers we would have had to buy 
a farm. We always waited to be a “little 
better fixed,” which was a big mistake. 
For poor people there is no better time 
than the present to buy a home. It gives 


swer to our contest. 


could. 


Some Worthwhile Letters 


OU will go a long ways before you will find 
more interesting reading than the letters on 
this page on “The Worst Mistake I_ Ever Made”. 
They are right out of the heart, and from burning 
human experience. If experience is worth anything 
to the race at all, these letters should mean some- 
thing to those who read them. 
There was a very large number received in an- 
Practically all of them make 
interesting reading. Probably other judges would 
have selected others for the prize winners, for it 
was very hard to decide, and we did the best we 
We had more good ones than we could 
print in this issue, so in an early number we will 
give you another page. 
We want to take this opportunity to extend our 
thanks and express our appreciation to all of those 
who opened up their hearts and confessed their 
mistakes in the hope that they would save others 
from making the same ones.—The Editors. 


dren would have loved farm life instead 
of disliking it so much that they left it 
for the city as soon as they were old 
enough. 


Caught By the Song Sharks | 


Y greatest mistake is most bitter t 
think of. Having the song-writing 
mania I made easy prey for the frauds 
looking for easy money minus labor, 
Being one of a large family of limited 
circumstances I had a desire to earn 


money. I sent to several studios enclos- 
ing song poems which friends had 


praised. After a week of anxiety two 
were returned stating they had too many 
on hand. My joy knew no bounds when 
a few. days later I received a flattering 
letter and contracts from a Chicago firm. 

The musical arrangement by a noted 
professor and song plates, they stated, 
would cost fifty dollars, to be paid in 
weekly payments of five dollars each, 
How I wish all had been refused! My 
parents gladly deprived themselves of the 
money weekly. When the time was up I 
received fifty copies of music and plates 
with a letter stating that the matter should 





an incentive to save. It is well to wait 
when wanting to buy unnecessary things, 
but if it car. possibly be done, buy a home at once. 
I have always, even before marriage, wanted a 
home of my own, one with grounds to plant a 
big garden, flowers, shrubs and vines. I have 
built many castles in the air about my home, 
hut they have all fallen. Now I am on the last 
Stretch of my race, and no home here on earth. 
Soon I wil. not have the strength to spend on 
a home such as I have pictured all these years. 

Young folks should buy a home while young, 
ile the “kiddies” will not mind the saving and 
Skimping to pay for the home. Thus when they 
are grown there will be more with which to 
educate the boys and girls and give them some 
advantages, to help them grow into useful men 
and women so much in demand today. A beauti- 
ful, well kept home—one’s own home—does much 
to help boys and girls to fill responsible places in 
life, also much in making the later years of one’s 
life happy and contented. Yes, I believe this is 
the biggest mistake we made in our life: Failure 
to buy a home when young and not to have al- 
Ways to call some other man’s house our home. 


Seeking For Fool’s Gold 
Third Prize : 
HEN a person has made many mistakes 
during a period of forty years on a farm, 
fo pick out the worst one is no easy matter. At 


wl 





city where he lived. He told me he had given up 
the practice of medicine and had found something 
that promised far better returns—a gold and cop- 
per mine. The sample of ore was very conclusive 
evidence, but the blueprints of the many elabor- 
ate veins were proof positive that his mine would 
make every fortunate investor rich. Many of us 
found later that you can put anything on paper. 

It never paid. I found it was practically inac- 
cessible and more than fifty‘miles from a railroad. 
This lesson should have been sufficient, but I 
thought like many others that it was best to look 
for my money where I had lost it and keep trying 
to regain my losses in other mining propositions, 
which carried, or appeared to, all the ear marks 
of a real mine. They have all so far turned out 
like my first speculation, so I can say my worst 
mistake was investing in mining stocks, 


° No Training For Life Work 


S I look back upon my life I think that the 
greatest mistake I ever made was when I 
failed to educate myself in a special way for my 
life work. 
Born and reared in a town where I had only 
a small patch of God’s green to enjoy, I early 
learned to think of my uncle’s farm as the nicest 
place on earth. I just tolerated the life in town 





be taken up with a publisher who would 
charge a small fee for putting it on the 
market. Before [ had-time to send it anywhere, 
I received contracts from a publisher in Chicago. 
The fee was forty-five dollars. Thinking I must 
finish I sent plates and alsé weekly payments. 
When all had been paid I never heard from them 
again although I wrote many times in vain. 

My foolish bargain taught me a wonderful 
lesson for all time. Please do not laugh, readers, 
when I tell you that the one-time poetess is about 
to enter the chicken business in a small way. I 
cannot doubt that the latter will be more profit- 
able and sensible for dear little biddy will re- 
compense me for past losses with less anxiety, 

Tragic ] 

AM looking forward to the things the contest 

on “The Worst Mistake I Ever Made” will 

bring. Could I feel eligible to the contest, I 

should have to say that the worst mistake I ever 

made was when I failed to stop breathing after 
taking my first breath in real life. 

Of all subsequent mistakes there are two, but 
I fail to decide which is the worst. The one is 
feeding my right hand to the revolving knives of 
a planing machine and the other—buying a 
starved-to-death farm with no money to buy food 
for its resurrection. 
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Save battery dollars 
The man who has driven a number of years 
knows that the economical battery is not 
the one that you buy at a “bargain” price. 
The way to save dollars is to get a battery 
that stays on the job in your car—instead 


of on a repairman’s shelf—and that stays 
on the job a long, long time. 


Exide is the choice of experienced drivers 
because its price is reasonable; it is ruggedly 
sturdy and it is dependable to a very ad- 
vanced battery age. 


The nearest Exide Service Station has 
the economical battery for your car. You 
can also get Exide Radio Batteries there 
and at radio dealers. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin St., Toronto 


UNDER THE SEA 
A majority of the world’s submarines are propelled 
under the sea by powerful Exide Batteries — made 
by the world’s largest manufacturers of storage 
batteries for every purpose. 
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Planting Is Here 


A Farm and Home Talk 


HIS past week By M. C. 
might be term- 
ed “corn planting week” in Western 
New York, for seventy-five to ninety 
per cent of the corn has been planted 
during the week. The crop went in in 
very good con- 
dition. For the 
most part the land 
was plowed fairly 
early and the seed 
bed therefore fit- 
ted up well. It is 
getting rather dry 
here, but land that 
has been worked 
over and the 
moisture conserv- 
ed is in good con- 
dition. Several of 
M. C. Burritr us who finished 
plowing bean or 
cabbage ground last week, found the 
ground pretty hard and plowing begin- 
ning to be difficult. 





A good many farmers have planted 
late potatoes also because they had the 
time to do so and the land was ready. 
It is plenty early for this crop here and 
many prefer to wait until June 10 to 15. 
The week has been fairly warm, about 
the warmest yet, as a whole, but it is 
far from ideal corn weather. 

Some Are Neglecting Timely Spraying 

The calyx pear and early apple sprays 
have been started this past week, al- 
though a surprisingly large number of 
growers have not yet started the spray 
on apples. The old habit of planning 
to get certain work out of the way be- 
fore spraying, is still too strong with 
many to give way to the spray job even 
though the right time for spraying is a 
vitally important part of this operation. 
Few, if any Baldwins have been sprayed 
on May 30th. A large part of the com- 
ing week will have to be devoted to this 
third application which promises to be 
important this year. The fruit is on the 
whole apparently clean and ought to be 
kept so. 

Another job for the first week in 
June will be the setting of tomato plants 
for canning factory. Two carloads of 
tomato plants have already been unload- 
ed at Hilton. 


+ 7 * 


Word has come to me through the 
Circulation Department of AMERICAN 
AcricuLturist that these plain notes of 
current doings in this part of the state 
were meeting with favorable comment 
among readers. Apparently those who 
read them like them because they are 
simple across-the-fence visiting about 
the weather, the week’s work and the 
work and prospects immediately ahead. 
I am pleased to get this word. I am 
always glad to get comments because 
they help me to know what is helpful 
and interesting to others. 


BURRITT 


and think, and our 
= editor tells me that 
that his readers want to read this sort 
of experience. So I am foolhardy 
enough to try to write of such ex- 
periences myself. I need our reader’s 
experiences myself. I need our reader’s 
helpful comment and encouragement to 
make them most worthwhile. 

Another week ought to take us out of 
the spring rush and into a brief breath- 
getting period before we begin the next 
rush period of cultivation of hoed crops 
and the first of the harvest,—alfalfa hay- 
ing.—M. C. Burritt. 





Why I Spray Potatoes 


(Continued from page 595) 


rives in the market, often in warm weather, 
the rot will show and the receiver will 
reject the car, always with a big loss to 
the shipper. This compels the shipper to 
buy at a price, allowing a much greater 
margin, and this loss reflects back against 
the whole community. When the city 
wholesaler buys potatoes he shuns, as far 
as possible, those sections where he knows 
they have blight rot in their stock. When 
he does buy stock from such a section it 
is always at a big discount, many times as 
much as 30 to 50c per bushel. 

This is an illustration of how five or ten 
per cent of the growers in a community, 
by not spraying and hauling rot infected 
potatoes, can injure all the rest of the 
growers in that section. 

Usually it is the potato grower who de- 
pends upon luck, or the small grower who 
cannot afford the equipment necessary, that 
does no spraying or perhaps half does it. 
It is the same fellow who furnishes a 
source of infection to spread the blight 
in all his neighbors crops of potatoes. 

I have been spraying my potato crops 
for 25 years, and since I began have never 
had a serious loss from blight or rot, on 
the crop as a whole. Several times I have 
had parts of fields adjoining my neighbors 
who did not spray, become badly infected 
with blight and the rot followed in some 
instances. 

Modern civilization has made life on 
the farm more complicated. The advice 
so freely handed out to us farmers from 
some quarters, that we diversify, is wrong. 
Farming is dividing itself, more all the 
time, in special lines. Labor for farms 
is so high that it is essential that the most 
improved machinery be used. In_ these 
days, whether a farmer is producing fruit, 
milk, grain, or potatoes it is necessary 
to be a specialist in order to be able to 
have the necessary equipment to meet com- 
petition and make any profit in the business. 

The man who grows but a few acres of 
potatoes cannot afford the expensive ma- 
chinery to do a good job spraying. If he 
cannot spray he had better devote his 
efforts to some line of farming, which he 
has machinery to carry on, and let some 
one else grow the potatoes. 





I welcome criticisms too, 
as much as_ favorable 
comment. 

I feel like taking this 


opportunity to say also 
that in writing these 
notes I make no pre- 


tentions to be better in- 
formed than thousands of 
good farmers, or to hav- 
ing expert knowledge of 
the things I write about. 
A feeling of relufttance fo 
put many thoughts on 
paper always comes to 
me when'I stop to think 
how many good farmers 
there are who know much 
more about good practice 


Ly ” 
city. 
than I do. My only ex- 





cuse is that 99.99 per 
cent of these men do not Lire, 
write what they know 





“T see Hank’s wayward son come back from the 


“How do ye know?” . 
“Jest take a look at Hank’s new scarecrow” — 
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Cattle Fraud Developments 


Gossip Running Wad in Cortland County 


HERE have been few developments in 

the Cortland County cattle tuberculosis 
investigation during the past week. The 
most that can be said is that the several 
investigations have been going forward 
and some ten more cows have been dis- 
covered that were condemned and then later 
fraudulently resold. One of the editors 
of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST has just re- 
turned from a second visit to Cortland 
County to study the situation. He re- 
ports that the most outstanding thing in 
the investigations ‘present status is the 
amount of gossip that is present. Every- 
body is talking about it, and as usual 
when everybody is talking, no two stories 
agree. 

There are two or three very healthy 
signs in the situation. Perhaps the chief 
one is the great hope of the dairymen that 
the investigation now being carried on by 
the State will be properly finished and 
that there will be real punishment for the 
parties who are guilty of fraud. There 
is quite general fear that nothmg will 
come of it. One reason for this is that 
there seems to be difficulty in getting 
adequate proof against the guilty parties. 

Investigation Must Bear Fruit 

The opinion is frequently expressed by 
farmers that failure to finish the investi- 
gation would hurt the accredited work in 
the State by undermining the confidence 
which farmers have had in it in the past. 
Many farmers have concluded that they 
will be forced to raise their own heifers 
or buy them from herds that are accredited. 

Two different farmers expressed the 
opinion to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
representative that even if it were im- 
possible to punish the guilty men some 
good would come of the investigation if it 
would lead to measures which would pre- 
vent the recurrence of anything similar 
in the State. The investigators say that 
it is extremely difficult to get definite proof 
as to who is actually responsible. The 
possession or sale of such cows is a viola- 
tion of the law, but it is not the inteuat 
of the State to prosecute mea who have 
innocently had such cows ia their pesses- 
sion, but rather to go after the men who 
have been involved in deliberate traud. 


How Farmers May Help 


No absolute proof has been secured that 
the indemnities on any of the cows have 
been paid because their indentity has been 
destroyed by removing the ear tag. Of 
course, it is undoubtedly true that the in- 
demnity has been paid on many of them; 
a few have been found on which it is 
known that the indemnity has not been paid 
and which are not in the hands of the 
original owners. In a majority of cases, 
these cows have passed through several 
hands and it cannot be determined on what 
farm they were tested. Mr. Almon Bur- 
rel, deputy attorney general, says that if 
the State could find a farmer who could 
identify some cows as having been tested 
on his farm, condemned and branded, and 
could tell to whom he sold them, it would 
be of immeasurable help to the investiga- 
tion, 

\bout sixty branded cows have been 
found so far. There is a possibility that 
some cows have been missed because the 
brand was so slight and it has healed so 
completely that it cannot be seen at all, 
It the ear tag were removed immediately, 
the hole in the ear would heal so that -it 
would not show. This does not prove 
that the veterinarian who branded the cows 
was necessarily crooked. The brand no 
doubt would show as long as the cow 
was supposed to live; but farmers ex- 
Pressed the opinion to our representative 
that cows should be branded so thoroughly 
that it would never heal. 

Gossip Running Wild 

There is much gossip to the effect that 
dealers have regained possession of such 
cows and have either slaughtered them or 
hidden them on Some hill farms. The 
question is, how can dealers regain pos- 


session of the cows without the knowledge 
of the owner? To this, some Cortland 
farmers say that a number of farmers 
are financially indebted to dealers to an 
extent that makes it possible for the 
dealer to dictate what the farmer shall or 
shall not do. There are also many re- 
ports indicating that considerable pressure 
has been used on some individuals to pre- 
vent their giving testimony. It is said 
that foreclosures of mortgages, jail sen- 
tences and physical harm have been 
threatened to some men who know the 
facts that might incriminate some of the 
men guilty of this cattle fraud. 

This pressure might explain the situation 
whereby dealers can force certain farmers 
to accept cattle, have them condemned, 
and then turn the indemnity from the 
State back to the dealer. There is a rul- 
ing whereby cattle dealers cannot directly 
collect money from the State for condemn- 
ing cattle, but reports are that they get 
around this often by forcing farmers in 
their control to have it done in the farmer's 
name. 


Stories of Threats Passed 


Our representative was told that deputy 
attorney general Maurice Kaman had been 
threatened unless he let up in the vigor 
of his investigation. This was not con- 
firmed by Mr. Kaman. 

Our representative talked with a large 
number of farmers and those representing 
the State and the milk companies engaged 
in the investigation, and a healthy sign 
of the situation is that all of these men 
were frank, and anxious to get at the 
truth of the situation and to let the public 
know what the truth really is. 

While the investigations to find the 
criminals are going on, the milk companies, 
including the Borden’s and the Sheffield’s 
and the Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association, have been working hard on 
inspecting herds delivering to their plants. 
These inspections are about all finished. 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST representative 
was told, however, that there are 
cows in the county which will not be in- 
spected unless the State Department of 
Farms and Markets inspects them. These 
include cows which furnish milk to the 
city of Cortland, for cheese factories, and 
for milk sold out of the State. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the State will make 
inspection of these dairies as soon as it 
can get to it. 


A Letter From a Cortland County 
Farmer 


some 


We have seen no better discussion and 
summary of the whole_situation in Cort- 
land County than that given in the follow- 
ing letter. This letter was written to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST by one of the 
best farmers in Cortland County and by 
a man who believes thoroughly in tuber- 
culosis control and who owns an ac- 
credited herd. His letter follows: 

| am very glad that you are attempting 
to get the facts of the case about the cat- 
tle frauds here, but | have not answered 
your letter sooner because | hoped to have 
a little more definite information. 

So far as ! car learn, at least in this 
section of the county the farmers are in 
no way implicated in the frauds, and ap- 
parently they have been in every case, 
with one possibie exception, the unfortun- 
ate victims of a few unscrupulous dealers. 
So far as 1 know, or have been able to 
hear, all the testing work done under the 
accredited herd pian has been efficient 
and honest, and no frauds of any kind 
have been attempted. 

it has been said that as long as fifteen 
years ago, when certain dealers used the 
tuberculin test before shipping cattie, 
especially when they were subject to a 
retest, the dealers had some cows to sell 
locally which they did not wish to ship, 
and that the reason why New York State 
now has so many reactors is the wide 
dissemination of these diseased cattie 
among utterly unsuspecting farmers who 
were unfamiliar with testing. 

if there is any more abominable fraud 
than knowingly selling diseased animais 
to unsuspecting farmers, thus deliberately 
spreading disease among dairy cattle, |! 
do not know what it can be. We are hop- 
ing very ferventiy that the State author- 
ities will know what ought te be done, 
and will do it. We are fearing very 
greatly that on account of political or other 
pull, the cases will be dropped, and those 


(Continued on page 602) 




















Whether you have § or 


500 Cows there is‘a 


De Laval Milker 


For your needs and purse 


HETHER you have 5 or 500 cows or more to milk, there 
WV is a De Laval Outfit exactly suited for your needs and 
purse. More than 25,000 De Laval Milkers in use 
prove that they soon pay for themselves in saving time and labor, 
increasing the quantity and quality of the milk, and by making 
dairying more pleasant and profitable. 

A De Laval Milker will save you at least $20 per cow per year. 
You will find a De Laval easy to own, easy to operate and easy 
to pay for. It will please both you and your cows and your only 
regret will be that you didn’t get one sooner. 


EASY MONTHLY 
PAYMENTS 


A small payment down (from 
10% to 25%) will put a De Laval 
Milker to work for you. Then the 
easy monthly payments can more 
than be met by the savings it 
makes for you. See your De Laval 
Agent or mail coupon below for full 
information. 





De Laval Milker 
Outfits sold for 


$175.22 


and up, depending 
on the size of herd 














THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept.130 

165 B’ way, New Y ork 600 Jackson Blvd.,Chicage 
Send me your Milker () Separator () Catalog 
{check which). 

Name..... cecccces e000 






































HOW LONG 
Will My Silo Last? 


Will it get out of shape and eventually fall? Can I depend on 
it to do its job year after year? Will it continually need repairs, 
causing me a lot of trouble and expense? Can I forget it or 
must I worry about tightening lugs or loops? Will it 
keep my silage in the proper succulent 
condition? 

The Craine owner has no such worries. 
After his silois up he simply uses it season after 
season without thought of its condition. It'’sa 
strong, handsome, durable, weather proof 
and frost resisting structure that 
will stand up and save money for 
many years. Write today for cata- 
log and descriptive literature. 

CRAINE SILO COMPANY 
Box No. 120 Norwich, N. Y¥. 
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“RAINE 


 CRAINE iXkSILOS 


THE. SILOS OF GIANT STRENGTH 











SLUG-SHOT 


USED FROM OCEAN TO OCEAN FOR 35 YEARS) 


Sold by Seed Dealers of America. 


~ Saves Currants, Potetoes, Cabbage, Melons, Flowers, Trees and 
Shrubs from Insects. Put up in popular packages at populat proven 
Weite lor free pamphict on Bugs and Bights, ete , to — 


Hammond's Paint and Slag Shot Works. Beacon. New York! 
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to Plymouth in the Mayflower in 1620, 
This may well be true for surely in him 
was personified all those characters which 
we associate with those iron men. When 
he was still young his family moved to 
Ohio and as he grew up he was in turn 
tanner, surveyor, woll merchant § and 
farmer. Once too, he thought of becoming 
a minister of the Congregational Church. 
He was always traveling and always poor. 
His wandering made him for a brief period 
a resident of Springfield, Mass., and once 
he voyaged to London. For a man of his 
time he had seen a good deal of the world. 


For at least twenty years before his death 




































his obsession—his master passion—was the 
freed f the slav 
j | His theology—his philosophy of life if 
‘YI 7, you will—was Old Testament He was 
Eveready Columbia ) wy la stern, uncompromising religious zealot— 
—_ : Pe er ij Me {a praying, Bible-reading, Psalm-singing 
cells ina neat 7 lold prophet of Zion. He married and 
water-proof steel mH 1 
Case. Dohucseoeh lost wif nd married another and 
spring clip reared ] »f children, boys and 
binding posts a , , ; } 7 it 
on the Ignitor git and at least three of his boys were 
( ar at no extra fated t die for their father’s cause. 
cost to you, ug : mn 
W le wen in ett 
1] ‘ . | his wife and younger childrer hi on 
+} farn ¢ Nor | nanestior Iv 
7 th ne tarn at " th , nq Hon ‘ 
Full to the brim wi eee os oa ae 
thines that ever disturbed his dauntless 
Popular AFTER a day of plowing, the Eveready- pirit was the thought of their possible 
”~ . . ‘ , 
uses Columbia-batteried tractor turns the last want and suffering in his absence. 
include furrow just as smartly gas the first at day- For his part in the bloody Border War 
ope break. They do the hardest kind of farm f Kansas, Brown surely needs all the 
as engine , that = tke enede fee td 
tanition 4 work—pump water, run the sprayer, churn, apology that can be made for him. He 
epho d ‘ : had to deal with strong, ruthless men z 
telephone and saw wood. For radio, use the remarkable . . ae agate pp: ey = 
doorbells Eveready Columbia Ignitor, the standard eng a a 
pussere “ay thet ts that he was 
motor boat radio “A” Battery for all dry cell tubes. eso adie 9 
ignition > on aie . guiitv of was Nardh ess 
pon For every dry battery use, choose Eveready ieee oot rw . It is a legend 
mech me ony Columbias—you ll have better batteries and told concerning him that once taking a 
einging burglar buy them less often. They last longer. party of seven Missourians—wicked, un 
protecting Manufactured and guaranteed by godt men—he forced the entire party to 
A _-4. NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. kneel and pray aloud—at the muzzle of 
calling Pullman a bag San Francisco a cocked rifle At best, this was a savage, 
ortere anadian National Carbo: o., Limited Tl hil 
PD mo - - 4 ' ee The ed, Toronto, Ontario blasphemous joke. Thus like the Cru- 
lighting tents and saders of old, he “prea hed the G sp 1 with 
outbuild - , . 
running toys. the sword If there be any apology, it 
radio “A” is thi That he was saturated with the 
¢ he early wars of the Hebrews 
Ask for ekg lA oh sey, Parca gy 
them by q Ol Lord's anointed called to smite Amalek 
name at a it hieh 
electrical * -F * 


hardware 

= r atteries Sometimes, during, those years thee 

utomopie ’ ? 1 
rew upon him that he was to strike a 


marine supply 


a -they last longer 


general stores 


blow at slavery, not in some scattered 
frontier of the West but back in the old, 
established center of that evil system. Dur- 
| ing the early months of 1859 he appeared 
in Maryland and representing himself as 


HARVEST THE ——————| | a sheep-farmer leased the Kennedy farm 
| EARLY POTATO in that state—a poor, rough farm lying 
about six miles from Harper's Ferry. Here 

a QUICKLY during the several months he gradually 
collected considerable quantities of arms 

and get the top-notch price by using and munitions and also gathered an “army” 


‘ Magneto 
Pay. Equipped |] the “Success Junior” Potato Digger. of about twenty followers, black and white 
it is a remarkable digger for the small This seems to have been done so quietly 


Saws Wood Fast | (0° oer seo nou 









of 


American Agriculturist, June 13, 1625 


John Brown 


(Continued from page 593) 


that not even curious neighbors suspected 
that a revolution was being hatched in 
their very midst. About ten o'clock of 
Sunday night, October 16, he invaded the 
village, captured the guard of the import- 
ant United States Arsenal, made prisoners 
of some of the more prominent citizens and 
carried on some desultory fighting in which 
men were killed on both sides. By sheer 
audacity he held practical possession of the 
town until Tuesday morning when a de- 
tachment of U. S. Marines under Robert 
E. Lee (afterwards destined to become 
the greatest commander of the Confed- 
eracy) over-powered the little garrison 
after a brave but of course utterly futile 
resistance It is hard to conceive of a 
more ridiculous and hair-brained enter- 
prise than thus with his motley crew to 
challenge the might of a great nation. 
Brown was imprisoned at Charlestown, 
Va., and ten days later was brought to 
trial and indicted under three distinct 
counts: For conspiring with the negroes 


n: For treason 





to bring about an insurrection: 
against the Commonwealth of Virginia and 
for murder. Brown did not lack for warm 
admirers and for powerful friends of 
wealth and position. Able counsel was 
brought from the North and it is the sobe 

verdict of history that he-had his “day in 
court” and received a fair trial in full 
enjoyment of all the constitutional guar- 
antees and privileges of the accused. As 


a matter of fact not much defense was 


possible. His counsel would have offered 
a plea of insanity but Brown himself in- 
dignantly repudiated any such move. He 


also offered to save trouble and the time 
of the court by acknowledging the genuine- 
ness of certain writings attributed to him. 
For his execution the honor of Virginia 
unquestionably 








takes no stain. He was 
guilty on all three counts and a soverign 
state could hardly do less nor could a 
jury sworn to render a verdict according 
to the evidence find otherwise than guilty. 

The trial lasted four days and a little 
more than a month later Brown was hung 
at Charlestown thus officially closing the 
book of his Great Adventure 


ee e2 @ 


His outstanding triumph in life was th se 


last few weeks. All his life heretofore 
had been labor and sorrow and privation 
and failure and disappointment but in his 
death he was magnificent. Unfriendly 
witnesses have testified to his splendid com- 
posure and dignity during the trial and 
until the end. It is pleasant to believe 
that during those closing days when he 
definitely knew that his troubled life had 
come at last to an end, he was vouchsafed 
a certain clarity of vision—a certain out- 
look of charity and understanding of those 
who did not in all matter think as he did. 
From his prison he wrote many letters. 
His biographer Gamaliel Bradford says 
that he “corresponded voluminously.” His 
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(Does the Work of 10 Men—1/20 Cost) |] ine ground 


This WITTE Log Saw uses Keroseneor Gasoline | 











and will cutfrom 10 to 25 cords of wood a day. | - X — : a 
Easy to operate and move. New device makes | The “Success Junior” is low priced See kee 
easy starting in any temperature. Trouble-proof. ind pays for itself in a single season Sx “he 
Fells trees and saws them into blocks—runs other We alec k h . SORES 
farm machinery. Fast money makerand biglabor | & so make the Elevator Digger BS cee 
saver. Only smail amount down, with Cross Bottom or Riddle Bottom. : Sa att. a 

re sue todey See my — ss Ask for catalog 225 which illustrates = Peat 

aed c an w Fasy Payown = 
Prices, No obligation. and describes our line of diggers. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
660 Witte atee. Kaneas City, Mo. 
60. Empire Bigg, Fittsburgh Pe. |} A.B. Farquhar Co., Limited 


2.25 Per Gallon 
i AIN Fi Direct From Box 231 York, Pa. 
Factory 


NO SALESMEN NO JOBBERS 
NO RETAILERS 
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patties" BINDER TWINE 


Best quality guaran- 















Standard Pigment Company, Inc. teed. Farmer agents wanted. Sample free Harper’s Ferry from an old woodcut made at the time John Brown made 
Schuylerville, New Yor THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohic his famous raid on that community. 
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reduces your expenses, because Rr 
ALPHA CEMENT _ improve- . 
ments and structures do not re- rede 
quire repairs and paint. suild sshd 
them in 1925 and they will be wees 
serving you in 1975 "ve ee 


Your local ALPHA Dealer has 


Handbook full 
suggestions 
farm and business-place improve- eX 4s 
It’s free 
compliments and ours. 


Portland Cement Company 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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LIVESTOCK zy Cyne 
(Continued from opposite page) 

BREEDERS wife visited him in prison as did certain 
northern friends and also Wise, Govy- 
ernor of Virginia who signed his death 
warrant. One gets the impression that 
— his last days must have been very busy 
while he set his earthly house in order. 
: Men say that during those weeks a smile 
BROOK FIELD FARM frequently hovered around that usually in- 
aunt OM ors flexible, unsmiling mouth as if he was 
We offer two yearling Woodford bulls and several well thinking ot pleasant things. So the smile 
cred heif rs, at attractive prices came when he said “2 am worth incon- 

Write for booklet “A “HEREFORDS FOR ceivably n  ¥ 1 . - 

san Guenees Gln Ga etvably more for hanging than for any 
PHILIP 4. RICH ANDY CARTER, other purpose.” For once he was absolutely 
Manager. Herdsman. right. John Brown at large in the world 
PURE BRED GUERNSEYS was merely a battered tanner and back- 
2 woods farmer gone daft on a subject which 
FARMERS—BREEDERS—DAIRYMEN | after all was none of his particular bust 
We can offer you bull calves and young [* — “‘ “te ~ is particular busi- 
bulls out of A. R. cows and sired by May | Ness. But John Brown duly hanged in the 

Rese Bulls that stand for production and | name of the Commo } _ 
type Prices are for quick sale. Write Ah! a nwealt h of Virginia. 
ah ut that was quite a different matter and 
Herd Accredited straightaway he was a Holy Martyr for 

FORGE HILL FARM Sacred Cause Yo : 

New Windsor on Hudson, N. Y. a SACRE’ ause. He served that Cause a 
thousand fold better in his death than he 
could possibly have done in his life. No 

Stannox Farm man may even guess how many soldiers 

A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS he was worth to the North during the 
ay ee = next six years 
Average A.R. records of cows now in our herd ts The morning of his last dav he tool n 
10677.98 Ibs. milk, 547.24 lbs. f We have for ~ eee . P “are Ras aie - 
sale three young, bulls now ready for service affectionate farewell of his companions in 
For particulars write arms giving to each his last, poor thetic 
Pp. F. STAPLES, Mor... E. HOLLISTON, MASS. : Se ee ee ne Pee 
little gift—a silver quarter of a dollar ob 
E serving whimsically that he was about to 
ELM HILL JERSEYS teawel 4 ee ae ia . 1 
avel to a country where such coin would 
Type—Production not be needed. He also bad lbye to 
;' > saaeane tia his jailer and thanked him for his kindness 
Sons an la hters of enia’ ultan, . . . , : 
“ en Me seal "' ame mg ee and consideration. During the rt drive 
seis aaa: ial ; =a Te ery from the prison to the pl f death } 
, ; : looked out with interest upon the plea 
ELM —— — landscape of the Valley of Virginia I 
Brookfield, Mass. is a beantifel counter. *} > Meal 
1 AM OFFERING a very Jersey heifer bred to | Pleasure of s it befor It was a 
fr Aug. wt dam ji f my best cows and | s r simple unt S 1 t 
v ( dum | R. M. R ) milk, | i Ae, ul, t 
‘ fa ' of | phrase to fall from t lip ev 
a san lg T . ee $ : 0 t younger | eye were about to ci I < They 
S. B. HUNT, Hunt, Liv. Co, MW. ¥. | say that at the very end | calmest 
1d least disturbed in spirit of anyone 
SWINE BREEDERS present. He walked to Id like a 
1 ro ¢ } j j } 
s to c n i ] c- 
LIVE PIGS FOR SALE came one of the it, sl ! iry 
75 Chester and Yorkshir pigs Crossed, | fieu ull tin { 
6 t 7 weel ld $ 8 weeks old | 
$ ) h Wi hip any of tl above lot | ‘ i y¥ him t \ " 
c n prov if not fied when | Secre Stant , 1 ; 
h ' y } » | 
N h i cr 1 a | Line died : ' 
| 
MICHAEL LUX, ~~ 
Woburn Mass. | I iat 1 
ly _— d| 
150--Pigs F For r Sale--150 | honored place in r 
| tl last men 
a erkstre and Chester | 300, and their id . 
: 1 good yf no r & ne . 
7 ¥ 1 $6 ca i Y meks lt $8 80 | accor ishmen Phus B f 
e 4 { 5 a te | pure bred, | , ‘ In | 
7 r $7 ’ i to 5 | . ‘| 
f ) on your a val. No charge for pping erate ul il i olt ! but | 
AA, mete Mass, | De died as a man 1 
ies pl | f p 1 . | } 
1} . | 
PIGS FOR SAL ter White ont York: jhe was born l ta ( 
rows and 50m ol P ar h. Ship | tt f the « 1 
any num Cc. 0 h ™ N rge for crating. | } ( 1 n 
WILLIAM J. DAILEY "i V; 
Lexington, Massachusetts. . its i 
Brown, his bod sd l i 

HORSE BREEDERS «who bore it back north, presun 
by steamer up Lake Champ to P 
I ind hence the | trail int 

BELGIANS gitains and laid it in the t 1 
» wos 3 yepanoy 19g the poor mountain farm hy 
: ‘ rt » I , 
FARCEUR BELGIANS en eee |S _— ' 
Ww See atsilio } mar for at all at abode of |! disorde red, n ratory li 
i R The State of New York has nce added 
KNOLLWOOD FARM to the public domain and will presery 
FAYETTEVILLE, N. Y., DEPT. A. Si icesieaee’ tee te ieneeiceial ton i bs 
A. L. Brockway Oliver Jones en eae? tee ere ee obi 
Owner Supt. lived there. 
+” * + 
id : One October afternoon, I made a 
vear-o rcoister- . . 1 : 
FOR SALE * two BI = ‘Wutcleeen grimage to his grave. It lies in an ope 
1ACK ercnero . " 
Sire ee - 100 Ibs. at 4 and elevated mountain valley. His hou 

I 9 ene i » @ ° . 

years. Da m, an imported mare, said to | small and low and \v ry humbl . 

be one of the best mares in New York | Sort of house that men build on _ litt 

State. Price reasonab! Stallion must | mountain farms where the struggle for ex- 
sold to settle an apiate: FRED A. | istence is hard. Within they show you a | 

7 Pee: - ° 

BLEWER, Owego, Tiog= Co., N. Y. few of his belongings—some household | 
furniture, his chair, his pine table, his | 

Th Aeathinn That You Wick Bible and a gun that he once owned, but 

here is Anything a ou _ o. 
To Bay, Sell or Trade ” I suppose “Captain” Brown owned many 
g different guns in his time. Just in front 
Advertise in the ing tt 
of the house is an iron fence enclosing the 
Classified Columns plot where Brown and several of his fol- 
~ OF THE lowers lie. Almost by the door is a giant 
AMERICAN AGRICUTLURIST granite boulder so big that it is hard to say 
(Continued on page 602) 

































Built of the finest 
materials 


Gone Silos are made of spruce 








and fir. Because of this, they 
last over a generation. The 
extension roof, an _ cnemanien 
Globe feature, reduces 
ton capacity. He: avy m 





double 





able doors in- 
air - tightness. 
» of farm. For 
convenience and 
you can buy no bete 
Write today for our 





durability, 


economy, 
ter silo. 


catalog and price-list; silos, 
tanks, ensilage cutters, stan- 
chions, etc. 


GLOBE SILO CO. 


Box ® Unadilla, New York 








SELDOM SEE 


e like this, but your horse 
! y rm 1 bunch or bruise on his 
inkle, hock, stifle, Knee or throat, 





will clean it off, without laying up 

the horse. No blister, no hair gone, 

Concentration—only a few drops re- 
quired at an application. $2.50 per bottle 
delivered Dy e your case for special 
instructions and Book 8R Free, 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 579 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass 





DAIRY FEED $8.00 PER TON WITH 


PHILADELPHIA ano 
New SCHLICHTER 


Wood Stave 
Cement St ow! 
C.L&Z Met 


eae Tile 


i quality 
for ry ’ ry r te with doors 
that can not swell fast Cash or 
monthly paym Special prices now. 
Free Catalogue. Opening Roofs for a 
full silo without refil 
W00D TANKS BARN EQUIPMENT 


E. F. SCHLICHTER CO. 
(Box A.A.) 10 S. 18th St., Phila., Pa 




















When Writing Advertisers 
Be sure to say you Saw it in 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 








Do you beleive in large 
wel grown cows ?yes how 
roduce them econ- 
? Read the latest 


bo 
Live Stock in i the East 
by Philip R.Park 
2 MK... free write to-day 
&Pollard @ 


Park 
SS srerrer ave BUFFALO 


Smically? 











MILK PRICES 

HE Dairymen’s Cooperative 

Association announces the 
prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 
ing the first half of June for milk testing 
3% in the basic zone oi 201 to 210 miles 
of New York City. Jt is understood of 
course that the prices mentioned below are 
not received by the farmer but go into the 
pool. They are prices dealers pay the 
League. 


These quotations are subject to change 
Between time of publication and mailing 


League 
following 


due to conditions in the market. 

eee BD WN BOO occcccccccces $2.33 
Class 2A Fluid Cream .........0. - 1.80 
Giase 25 Ice Creams .ccccccccccse .» 1.95 
SOS 2 SOK CHEESE ccccccccccs - 1.90 


Class 3A Evaporated whole milk 
Cond. whole milk ..... 
Milk for Chocolate .... 
Class 3B Whole n 
Class 3C Hard cheese oth hi 
American ....... sececes. Bae 
Class 4 prices will be based on butter 
and American cheese quotations on the 
New York market 
The New York Milk Conference Board 
announces that the average price of 92 
score butter, outside quotations for May 
is 42.5 cents. The price for April was 


44.53846 cents In comparison to this the 
May price in 1924 was 38.90384 cents 





Sheffield Producers 


The She fhic Id 


@ounces the following prices for 3° 
milk in the 201 to 210-mile z : 
Sees asccecs niet ea reer. 
Gee 2 cecees ee ee Te 2.00 
ME DE sesevesscs sceenee BaD 

Class 4 prices determi: d 1 hotter 
and che ‘quotat son the New York 
market. 

Non Pool Cooperative 

The Non-l ling D s Coop 
érative announces the foll g prices 
for 3% milk 1 the 201 to 210-mile zor 
Class 1 $2.23 
Dt a ghuecaaasoaulees 2.00 
DWE cease nedecanadcceeces 1.70 
Class 3B . 1.65 
i Interstate Producers 

I} Int i Milk ] I \ 
g ( t : a ! ly ] ja Ir 4 i , 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 21 


mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 





























forward under terms that make it im- 
possible to sell immediately except at a 
loss. Therefore receivers are consigning 
this high cost stock at once to the freezers. 
This reduces the available supply, at the 
same time keeping the level of prices so 
high that speculative interest is lacking. 
It is for this reason that considerably less 
butter is going into cold storage ware- 
houses than at the same time last year. 

l igure that existing retail prices 
are too high to warrant a risk~—prices at 


the present time being 3'4c above the 


price at the same time last year. How- 
ever, some operators arc making moderate 
purchases for storage. The chain store 
distributors always put away some stock 


during June and July to be taken out late 
next fall and early winter and these houses 
have always started stock into cold storage 
I ssent arrivals is general] 
of it being full grass 





’ 
uality « 





class, mu 
the kind that should encourage an 
storage” movement. But high prices 
are working against it and we are in a 
period when they should be at their low 
poit Of « se present prices may break 
im a da ihe market 18 very sensitive 
to prevail conditions especially if re- 
7 l ecome burdensome. Lower 
rades are sharing favorable prices with 


NO CHANGE IN FRESH CHEESE 


STATE A Year 
FLATS June 2 May 26 Ago 
Held fancy 26 27 26! 2-27 24! 2-253 
Heid aver. 25' 2-26 26 23 «-24 
Fresh, fancy 22-23 22 -23 18 -18%4 
Fresh, av'ge 21'> 21 21'> 17 -18 
lly no cha in ¢ 
ce ir report last week 
! < is concerned I d 
} een v activ hut alues 
| r compat \ 
] ‘ vy that ! availabl 
! 4 i 21 t 2% 
( ( ntry « i 
t ( tations ere 
’ ; na | ' 
on 
' Even at that, there seen 
1 stock available to war- 
' i ‘ ctivity () fuer T 
1 to be t lightest in 
Y ( i n ar } ure t nN 
} sdust Ae y 
I ecn ava le 
h ’ ; ' ke 


EGG PRICES THE SAME 











is $2.19. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, NEARBY A Year 
the price is $2 > WHITES June 2 May 26 Ag 
: Selected Extras 39-40 33-35 33 -35 
mene — . y xtra 37-38 37-38 31 -32 
BUTTER PRICES HIGHER Sutra tfeete 35.36 35!>-36 28'-30 
s 34-3! 34-35 27! 5-28 
CREAMERY A Yea G: < 59.36 32.35 25 -.30 
SALTED June2 May 26 Ago patneres =e oe 
Scoring highe . NEARBY BROWNS 
than extras .44.44 43-43'5 40!5-41 Fancy 37-39 30 a3 
Extras (92 score 43 42'. ' 2-40 I < - 
84-91 score 40.43 39.42 5 39 ine . 
Lower Grades 38 39', 37-38 33 34! 5 a w , 
B , ‘ | P , at ‘ ; 4 i 
they -_ S s kx 
nav i t ’ ; 
one t ‘ x < ’ d ‘ 
demand On top of t t . : : 
whol of vaila wie — 
, , , | irks ’ 
x } . 401 but n t of the 
= : ywl from 36 
\f ? ~ " 
, " 4 t M4 4 ~~ 
SHIP YOUR EGGS a natal ake ieear munis 
‘ forced t 1 res 
WHITE AND BROWN : Bet ns 
To R. BRENNER & SONS | “hoo. nw on ey oe 
. 7 sateed San : om tee) f 
Bonded Commission Merchants , : cmp. Heat makes it - 
" ° > -_ ! k s which are easily 
358 Greenwich St., New York City ‘ hn ane ase euadied 
~ is used ry s gly at 
: times like this when prices are compara- 
S H ] F to the right house | tively gh and buyers use every excuse 
M. ROTH & CO | to knock the price down. The market is 
7 | from 5 to 7c higher than it was a year 
321 Greenwich St., W. Y. C. E G G S and it 1s to be expected that buyers 
heart ee | will use every excuse to force matters 
bs | When they pay existing quotations they 
" . ™ a extremely fussy and discriminating 
FARMS FOR SALE | ee a a 
j all I 4 J ‘ in 
$12,000 in Year From 550 Acres | com 1 twice a day and stored yt cool 
Stocked & Equipped; All $6500 j cellar When tl y are taken to the rail- 
Estimate 600,000 ft. timber, 6,¢ eds. hardy | road it uld be at some time other than 
oll BR Rg A Jog contract, | during the heat of the day. If this is im- 
ad Ss Park w ae Ys asture 100 | Pp sible they should be protected from the 
pl it ’ an tye yA - ~ * e : t rays of the sun and not allowed to 
cx aAl: < , ° 
ete. Leaving $6,500, with cows and calvs,| stand on the station platform unprotected. 
ee vent included. Rasy terms WAS Tyae_| Lhey should be routed over the shortest 
Corinth, e. Y i run. Sometimes it may be possible to take 








“Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


the eggs to town in the evening to connect 
with the night express into the city. 


LIVE POULTRY SELLING WELL 


FOWLS Year 
June 2 May 20 Ago 
RD 6ccebeecesesseses 30 28 27 
eT 28 28 26 
BROILERS 
DED estcovssoses 35-43 35-45 43-45 
ROMROTRMS cccccces 25-36 25-42 30-42 


The fact the Decoration Day brought 
with it clear weather in the vicinity of 
New York City, had much to do with 
saving the situation in the live poultry 
market. Even at that the situation could 
not be considered the best. Considerable 
stock was carried over the week end. 
Weather conditions kept folks in doubt apd 
buying did not reach the limit. Rain on 
Friday did not encourage heavy stocking-up 
on the part of retailers and consequently 
the floors were not cleared and stock was 
carried. With more broilers coming in, 
indications are that prices are going to 
be somewhat easier than they were a week 
ago Che live fowl market is a little 
stronger.than broilers. Receipts have been 
running somewhat lighter. Both fowls and 
broilers are selling fairly well at existing 
quotations 

As the season advances now we are 
going to have heavier receipts of broilers. 
The man who will séll his stock quickest 
ind at the best price is the fellow who is 
going to put the fanciest birds on the mar- 
ket. Although feathers are not eaten, 
ievertheless they have a certain influence 
Clean feathers make nice 


looking birds sell 


on the buyer. 
looking birds and nice 
more readily than those all plastered with 
mud and manure. Use some bright clean 
straw in the bottom of the coop or crate. 
It will help keep the birds clean and it is 


a lot more sanitary. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


Wheat and corn futures have reacted 
downward due primarily to weather condi- 
tions in the producing areas. Liberal rains 

re reported to have relieved the situation 


in important areas to which has been added 
much warmer weather. This has had a 
corn crop and 
kedly than wheat. 


more cle cide d « fF ct upon the 





[he future grain market is bidding time 
government reports 
The estimates of 








" i arv 
pt te « 1 ar rage 
l of ¢ or 209 milli 
Is less t last year. The 
rnment re awaited with much 
i it to s they compare with 
tl if e< 
FUTURES A Year 
June 2 May 26 Ago 
Wheat 1.6135 1.7134 1.036 
Corn . eee . 1.15% 1.18% 76'> 
Oats 48 47 4334 
CASH GRAINS 
Wheat. No.2 Red 1.96% 2.0934 1.21 
Corn, No. 2 Yel 1.335 1.39'5 96'4 
Oats, No. 2 58! 58 58 | 
FEEDS May 29 May 23 
Grd. Oats 38.50 37.50 
Sp’g Bran. 31.50 32.00 | 
H'd Bran 32.50 33.00 | 
Stand’d Mids 33.00 34.00 | 
Soft W. Mids . 38.00 38.00 | 
Flour Mids .. 37.50 37.50 
Red Dog sacessae 44.00 | 
Wh. Hominy ......42.00 42.00 i 
Yel. Hominy ......42.50 42.50 [ 
Corn Meal ..47.00 46.00 
Gluten Feed .. — — | 
Gluten Meal —— | 
36° c. S. Meal 42.50 42.00 | 
41% C. S. Meal . 45.00 45.00 


43% C. S. Meal 47.00 47.00 


34% O. P. Linseed 
Oil Meal ‘ 44.50 44.50 


OLD POTATOES ABOUT DONE 


The old potato market is rapidly closing 
out inasmuch as the trade is taking more 
strongly to new potatoes which are now} 
coming from South Carolina, Georgia and | 
i i Although States range from 
50 a 150-pound seck delivered, 
1evertheless the trade in that tne is very 
dull. Maines are selling by the earlot ia} 
bulk anywhere from $1.80 t $aon per 
cwt. and it is with difficuity that these | 
values are being maintained. I[t wil! 2 
be long before the new crop wili be avail- 
able back in AMERICAN ACRICOLTURIST 
territory and the development of the crop | 
is being watched with much anticipation. 
Long Island potatoes are looking good. 
Rain came in the nick of time to relieve | 
the long dry spell and did the crop a world 
or good. 


' 


a 
13, 1925: 


John Brown 


(Continued from page 601) 


[merica 


if it be indeed a boulder or an outcropping 
of the underlying rock and on this is deep- 
ly cut in letters of collosal size just his 
name 


JOHN BROWN 


It is a stern monument like the man 
whose name it commemorates. 

Perhaps there is no place in the state 
where winter comes earlier or more re- 
lentlessly than in this mountain valley, high 
up in the air and far to the north. So on 
the October day when I was there, the 
touch of frost showed everywhere and all 
the landscape was brown and russett and 
sere. But far above, as always, on its 
beautiful tapering staff a splendid glowing 
flag—the flag that Brown according to his 
light sincerely loved—the Stars and Stripes 
—imade a brilliant splotch of color as it 
lazily billowed and flaunted in the October 
sunshine and to me the valley seemed en- 
nobled by the presence of the wayworn, 
mistaken man who had come back there 
to he. 

And again there came to me that ma- 
jestic phrase from Shakespeare—a phrase 
applied to another man who lived long be- 
fore and whose life also was wild and 
troubled 
“ . « « Duncan is in his graye 
After life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 


Cattle Fraud Developments 
(Continued from page 599) 


responsible for the whole thing will go 
unpunished. 

It seems clear that there are three things 
that ought to be done. (1) The dealers 
who have been practicing these frauds 
should be prosecuted, no matter what 
their race, color, or religion, chiefly in 
order that it may be clearly known who 
the unreliable dealers in this vicinity are. 
it is very likely that Cortland is the only 
county where this sort of thing has been 
going on. Something ought to be done so 
that its continuation here would be im- 
possible, and at teast highly risky else- 
where. At the same time, the many 
honest cattle men ought not to have to 
suffer from ung ounded suspicion. So far 
as possible, let us know just who is who 

(2) Some arrangements should be made 
so that after a cow has been condemned, 
shé should be adequately branded or 
marked in some way and then should pass 
immediately into the charge of state of- 
ficials who should be responsible for these 
animals until they can certifiy to their 
slaughter. 

(3) Greater emphasis should be placed 
upon the desirability of every farmer's 
buying only stock known to be disease free. 
The fact that a cow is not branded or 
even never has been branded, is not a 
guarantee that she does not have tuber- 
culosis Whenever a farmer buys a cow 
that he does not know has been tested 
and found free from tuberculosis, (and 
this test is most reliable when made by 
the county veterinarian), he runs the risk 
of placing infection in his herd. 











Every Room an Outside Room 


otel Gregorian 


42 West 35th Street 


Near Sth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
A High-Class Fireproof Hotel in 
the Very Heart of the City 
Close to All Department Stores and 
Theatres 


Within a few minutes to Penn. and 
Grand Central Terminals 


Rooms With Bath from $3.00 Per Day 
For 2 Persons $5.00 Per Day 
Suites $6 Per Day 
Attractive Rates by Week, Month 


or Season 


Ownership Management Assuring 
Personal Attention 


Aliso Milbrook Inn, 
MILBROOK, N. Y. 
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State will be illegal 


this 
The 


operated in 
after June 29. 


six months’ notice required by law after 
the withdrawal of approval by the Bu- 
reau of Motor Vehicles will expire on that 


date, and 


automobile 


should see 


owners 


that their cars are properly equipped with 
legal lighting devices before the end of 


next month. 


sale 
make 


stations, 


For this purpose they may 
use of the official light adjusting 


Devices that have been approved and 
from which the car owner should make a 


selection before July 


1 are as follows: 


AUTOMOBILE 


Alpheco 
Bausch & Lamb 


Hudson (8'2 in. only) 
Johnson 


Benzer Type A Lee Knight 
Brown Universal *Legalite M 111 
(Reflector) Liberty 
Conaphore Type F Liberty Type D 
(Clear or amber) Lincoin Projector 
DB (Dodge Bros. 8 Macbeth Type D 
in. only) McKeelite 
Deglarescope Miro-Tiit 
Dillon Type |! (Headlamp) 
Ee & J Type 20 Monogram 
(Headlamp) Osgood 6 23 
Fiat-Lite Standard Patterson 
(Reflector) Parab-O-Lite 
Flintex Type FW 
Ford H (8'2 In. only) Smith 
Guide Ray Type A Spreadiight 
Headlamp) Standard 
Holophane No Tilt 
MOTORCYCLE 
Conaphore Type F Patterson 
Mc Keelite Spreadlight 
Monogram Standard 
ustern Conference Approval withdraws 


rom Among the Farmers 
Are Your Auto Headlights Right---County Notes 


: ‘HE use of certain headlamp devices on 
many automobiles 


The above have been approved by the 
Eastern Conference of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators and are good in all Eastern 
States. 

Lighting devices which within a few 
weeks will be under the ban, approval hav- 
ing been withdrawn by this State on De- 
cember 29, 1924, are as follows: 


Clamert Lens National Lens 

Fracto-lite Parafiector 

Green Moon Primolite Lens 

Hocking Glass Lens Revelo 

Killgitare Lens Saferlite 

Lancaster Beam con- Shaler roadlighter 
trol type A (new) 

MacDonald Optical Superfect Lens 
Lens Universal Lens 


Victor 


McKee Lens, type 
“m" Violet Ray Lens 


McKee fluted type 
“Dp” 


That headlamps shall reveal substantial 
objects at two hundred feet in front of 
the iamps, and that no glaring or dazzling 
light shall be projected above the forty- 
two inch line at seventy-five feet or more 
in front of the lamps to the left of the 
axis of the vehicle. 

Copies of lighting regulations and in- 
structions may be obtained at the Albany 
office of the Bureau, and the official light 
adjusting stations have established 
in various parts of the State, where owners 
may have motor vehicle headlights tested. 


been 


The law does not require that adjust- 
ments be made by official adjustors. It 
may be done by the motor vehicle owner 
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HORIZONTAL 
1—Common cereals 35—Structures of 
6—Hews pickets 
1i—Originate 38—Seed-vessel 
12—Propelling with 39—Restores to 

an oar health 
14— Youth 41—Devour 
S—Closes tightly 42—Beside 
17—Negative  con- 43—Gone by 


junction 
18—Opposite (Abbr) 
193—Accomplished 


20—God of midday 
sun 
21—Ocean 


23—Church officer 
25—Female bird 
26—Flee from 
28—Most precious 
30—Number 
31—Tin container 
82—Power of speak- 
Ing 


44—Senior (Abbr) 
45—Catch suddenly 
47—Ward off 
49—Afternoon bever- 
age 
50—U-shaped piece 
of metal to. serve 
as a fastening 
52—In an airy man- 
ner 
54—Made of oak 
55—Rests for support 
































VERTICAL 
1i—Fruit of a vine 25—Therefore 


(PI) 27—Reverential fear 
2—A color 29—-Flied 
3—Associate of Arts 32—Extends over 

(Abbr) 33—Vegetable 
4—Belonging to it %+—Supreme happi- 
5—Sewing instru- ness 

ment 35—Pertaining to 

flowers 


6—More frigid 


7—Possesses 36—Folding frames 


8—Either for pictures 
9—Fastening in- 37—Wander 

strument 40—Grow old 
10—Breathes noisily 46—--Bieat of a sheep 
11—Near by 47—Beverage 
13—Union General in 48—Bind 

Civil War 49— Metal 
16—Assistance 51—Peck (Abbr) 
22—Performed 53— Royal Academy 

(Abbr) 


23—Notable period 
24—Runs swiftly 


himself. However, in case the operator 
or owner does not have the facilities or 
does not desire to do the work himself 
he may have the headlamps adjusted at 
any of the official headlight adjusting sta- 
tions in the State, that have been desig- 
nated by the Motor Vehicle Bureau. 





Chemung County Holstein Sale A 
Success 


HE Chemung Valley Holstein Asso- 

ciation held a successful sale at the 
County Fair Grounds on May 30. Forty- 
seven animals sold at an average price of 
$158.00. The high cow was Mercedes 
Woodworth Segis, a five year old cow con- 
signed by Lowman and Roe, Lowman, 
N. Y., and purchased by George P. Wood 
of Horseheads. The second high cow was 
Aagie Ketura Student, a five year old cow 
consigned by F. A. Wigsten and Son, of 
Horseheads and purchased by Olcott Farms 
of Big Flats, N. Y. 

A good crowd was on hand. About 
half the animals were sold to dairymen 
outside the County. Buyers were present 
from Arkport, Lockport, Owego, William- 
sport, and Troy, Pa. and other cities out- 
side the County. Mr. Harold Denmark 
was chairman of the Committee in charge 
of the sale. Mr. R. Austin Backus was 
sales manager and George W. Baxter of 
Elmira acted as auctioncer. 

Much of the credit for the smooth way 
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Keep flies away from your cows 
and horses if you want to collect 
dividends on your investment.’ 
Cows sprayed with Cow-Ease dur- 
ing fly time give 10% to 20% more 
milk and of higher quality. +“ 
One gallon of Cow-Ease sprays 
about 200 cows. Twice a day at milk- 
ing time in fly season keeps the flies 
away. Cattle ticks, grubs, and hen 
lice and mites hate it, too! Will not 
blister or gum. Try it! A sixty-cent 

Cow-Ease Sprayer does the trick. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and address and $1.50 ($1.75 west 
of Missouri River) to Carpenter-Morton 
Co., Boston, Mass., and we will deliver, pre- 
paid, a gallon can of Cow-Ease. Cow- 
Ease Sprayer 60c cxtra. Give both postal 
and express address, as we ship the 
cheapest and quickest way. We guarantee 
entire satisfaction, 














in which the sale was handled is given to 
Mr. Baxter. The average price of $158 
was higher than the average at the State 





New York County Notes 


Chautauqua County—May has been ay 
cold backward month with very warm | 
days and frost most every morning. The } 
prospects for fruit is very discouraging. | 
Some farmers are not planting any corn 
this spring. The oats sown the last of 
April are well up and gencrally look 
good. Feed in short and 
cows are not up to normal in milk pro- 
The price of dairy cows has | 
increased in the last month. 
Good T B tested cows are becoming } 
scarce. Meadows in general look good | 
although some new seedings show the | 
effects of winter killing. —A. J. N. | 

Delaware County—The contract has | 
been let for the state road up the East | 
Branch of Delaware from East Branch-} 
to Dunraven. The work of surveying 
has already begun. This is an important 
piece of road construction as it will con- | 
nect Liberty and Binghamton highway | 
with the Catskill Trail. Farmers have 
been sowing oats, planting potatoes and 
gardens. Not many potatoes are raised | 
in the county and in some sections they | 
are quite scarce. When they are selling 
for 35c a bushel in neighboring counties, | 
some of the stores here are paying $1 | 
a bushel. Ayer McKinney paid $2.25 
for March milk and $2.15 for April milk, 
the same price as they paid for those 
months last year. Most cows are out on 
pasture though some farmers are still 
feeding grain. Pasture started carly but 





pastures is 


duction. 
greatly 








Let GRAVITY 
do the WORK! 


The Unadilla does away with 
the back breaking work of 
tossing tons of silage out over 
your head. The air tight, water 
tight, doors that cannot stick or 
freeze, have the additional ad- 
vantage of giving continuous 
opening at level of the silage! 
You simply push the silage out 
—£ravity does the rest. 

Door fasteners form a permanent 
safety ladder—convenient and secure, 
Hoops are easily adjusted from this 
ladder No dangerous adjusting from 
easy-slipping ladders, Write today for 


our big catalog and for special dis- 
counts on early orders, 
Easy payments if desired! 


UNADILLA SILO CO. 


Box Unadilla, N. Y. 












































































































































several ground frosts retarded their 
growth.—E. M. N. 
Solution of No. 3 | 
On Clark’s 
LINJO AINBAILILIE|GIE} | FREE BOOK Grass Method 
N EIRIE M EIAIR K | on exe * book called “Large Hay 
rops” which was written by George M. 
S A V a D1 SIA G R i. a Clark, “The Graze King,” = wen also 
= 1 founder of The Cutaway Harrow Company 
E GC. O R U S Ee S a A M = inventor of many valeaile leugheasenen 
fe shall be glad to send u a copy of 
— E a L O F ax . ‘3 P his bhele Be a gemeatahe Gadion ya 
ing CLARK “CUTAWAY” Disk Harrows 
ae V A T O B A A T and Plows. Remember there is no dbliga- 
44 L S tion, so write today. 
N E H E R A N D THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 
c DIE ak RIEID 4g 103 Main St., Higganum, Ct. 
A\SHBNBBN\UITEBS || (DIE 
SIEIEBBMIOIN/IE|YBETIEIN WATURAL LEAF TOBACCO. Chewing 5 Ibs. $1.50; 10 
Ibs. $2.50. Smoking 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10 Ibs. $2.00. P, 
H A M M = R E D W ! N \D | when reetived, pipe and recipe ny 7 
e | D A S TiO!O E FARMERS TOBACCO UNION, D1, Paducah, Ky. 
DIAT[IINIGBEBIAININJEIR _ WOOL-HIDES, ETC. Best prices. Ship to S. H. Liv. 
ge — to Keystone Hide Co., Lancaster, Pa: 
rite for prices. 
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What I Found Out About ee * - we : _ ery Z ee er 
Caponizing end most valuable 1ad two of these 


L HH weights; one to slip over the bird's 
ee eee wings and the other around his legs. My 
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\CCR EI 
THEY cost no MORE—AND YOU CAN FEEL SAFE 
herp to ndard t by 























The? ——— O* ill the various meat birds, save table was a high box, and, when I let the 
p , the turkey, the capon stands su- bricks down on opposite sides, the cock- 
. . . - : . 
yg reme. Yet, as a by-product of the erel was and continued to be well 
Rd. R S 4 : farm poultry flock, his popularity in the stretched out. I always worked out 
‘ ) ) ) < an | meN8 | . : . . ~ 
ot ga : » 120.00 o- Smad Lin » the sun on a bright day. A good light 
. : east seems confined to an individual here : g 1 Ag 1 tight 
; . r & White 0 ' "10.00 0 97.00 195 ind there. No doubt there are some is essential and makes the task easier 
4.25 200 40.00 80 cieiiidae Mode eae ration of un- Assuming that the outside skin ts cut, 
) ) oi i i t aie t es » . 
a sexing the male the next step is the cut thr the ; 
WOLF HATCHING & GREEDING CO OEPT. 2 GIBSONBURG, OHIO chicken is dis- and, as I say, do not hesitate to make 
, o t it larg if you find your first cut 
I : cram r you for room G rally ie@ 
is loss in t d will bleed a little when this incision 
flock is the chief 1s made, but the blood will clot quickly 
, another. ana may be flecked out with the tool 
i ] Pp 1 called k rl remaining step is 
‘ ¢4 ¢ eit 1 is will be exposed ast ™ 
d ] t | ( tissu With a little t 
‘ ) : can b l and torn open ex g 
Order - tl testines and a testicl 
r 1 1 
‘ haped yject near tl b . 
LANTZ HATCHERY cox 8 TIFFIN, OHIO Established 1906 | ‘ : , Ms i cae a ’ — i 
ss | * ( r t ( give you plenty of room between the 
T oo y : , . ; ’ P : 
I / in n I's ribs. and then with your spoon 
7) A F : ort ver thread the testicle thru its 
w | How I Started aig . ; 
, ; ' ind gently—this is the serious and 
| \ t | 5 b se t testicle is 
$ 3 lly att 1 to the ma t - 
I t i t t + jt 1*t 1 ur tool until it 














met mINGOVI p Y FARM MINGOVILLE, PA af . . ' p Rerrees is “ ws 
U H L H A T C H KE R Y CK CUT PRICES EFFECTIVE MAY OTH. — tuy ane the ; es \ a Advises Two Cuts 
i 1 . , . m And now we come to another f 
2 oer 
eo : ie 
Sar ‘ C \ . 
“a " y : NEW WASHINGTON, OHIO 1 

_— an : - — ‘ ‘ : we . D : 
fia, Schwegle’s “THOR-O-BRED” Baby Chicks , ' r 
. ler no circumstances try t 


¥ oe ; ; “LIVE AND LAY” , o circumstances try to 
F o> > X rt} live t e the ire bred f n healthy, free range ' t p ation oving two 
be § ot _ oe ! Ke, that ! et tl and ned in vigor for gener: ns. te cle ne cut. ‘ , e 
“4 ! 1 lect sted and « led t ’ J “ies 


Reds, Anconas, , shine ( produc 








‘ \ lup Order «¢ ly. -_ 7 thir ‘ re nana ¢ = 

. 1‘ ry. | ‘ ' ers of Internat | Rabe ! j it are ca ; 

x? ct Cc A ‘ Ww now for our FREE GHICK BOORk, 
w § v s Ha y 0 N ne ON Burra.o.n.yY il 


RELIABLI CHK KS JONES iain . “a i! al , , P ge : a 
BARRED ROCK CHICKS lea ogee ea ee Bigs epi der gore a | 





p 7 , ; t . early ! 1 ‘ 5 
Et Calalog. A. C. JONES, Georgelown, Del. ! : d many capons 1 budding 
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= SiBABY HIX | he Sars bas ees ee 
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F N. NA RICHFIELD, PA. BOX 161 : ' ; — “wig 
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* “+ a TURKEYS, Ducks, Geese, reacts otite. sour 
, aTemen ' aadaad le just wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Highland 

MITTARY VALLEY RATCRERY ; - Farm, Box G, Sellersville, Pa. 
, Bellefonte, Pa ’ ce your cut ty j 


LIMESVILLE HATCHERY, Box T. 1 a, Peas it 1 hel t e. Yt BARRED ROCK CHICKS now 10¢ each. Parks’ Pedigreed - 

aa wae Baby Chicks will not kill t the size of the Stain, None better. Special matings 15e. | 2.000 week: 
BABY CHICKS y ae or re size of the jy.’ Hatched strong, 100%e) delivery and satsactio 
. . ‘ : ‘ Middlecreek, Pa. 


’ 3 ae . + the ckin a Hetil. © © REISE. Box 40, 


: | : | ; ve nO af sagihonad rye Nr that last rib “ CHICKS" a a ‘se, me 


I P that, when tl ) tion is over, t 
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ed Order 1 n 1 1 ] ~ ‘ ‘ ay re 
Order ‘ t “LEAR SPRING HATCHERY, MeAlisterville vill actually » over an SOV guarant ed. Order from s ad or write for circular. 
GOLDEN RULE HATCHERY Box 1 Bucyrus, Ohio. | pa. F. B. Leister, Prop . o the tate in of oi NEVIN STUCK, 


won 
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CHICK PRICES SMASH 





LAKE MONEY RAISIN SQUABS 


VIGOROUS QUALITY CHICKS FROM FREE RANGE | Weighting the Bird a Big Help 
America’s Greatest layers. Order Direct 
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BABY 


1887 CHIX 1925 


DUX 


Our 
har 
climate 


TRY FARM in their natural environment, only a 








chix and dux are bred from stock thoroughly 
ned and acclimated to our severe and changeable 
They are hatched on e REAL POUL- 


few 


hours from the nests to the incubators. Less handling 


the eggs and stronger chix are the results. We 


are, 


and have been for 88 years, a Poultry Farm specializing in 


the best stock it is possible to produce. We are 1 

chicken factory; faster growth, earlier maturity and 
for our customers are the results. 

WHITE LEGHORNS, Niagara, Hollywood, Young’s 


é 


YANDOTTES, & L REDS, PEKIN & INDIAN 

ER DUCKLINGS itn small or large lots at very re 
prices. WRITE TODAY 

W. Leghorns 13e—$11.50 per 100. 


ev=o>o 


“ot 8 
more 


Wy- 


f (strains), BCFF & BROWN LEGHORNS, SHEPPARD'S 
NCONAS, “JUMBO WHITE ROX,” BARRED ROX, WHITE 


RUN- 


ason- 


Rh. I. Beds, Barred or White Rox, Anconas or Brown 


rns and Black Minorcas l4c each—$13.00 per 
White Wyandottes 16¢ each—$14.00 per 100. 
Write for special rates per 1,000. 


NIAGARA POULTRY FARM, 
Box 8-A Ransomville, N. 


100. 


¥s 





One-Half Million Guaranteed 


Chicks for 1925 


English, Hollywood and Tancred Leghorns, 


und $15 per hundred; Brown and B 


rred Rocks, $16; Rhode Island Whi 


Light Brahmas, $22; Jersey BI 


A AST Op ee 


) lots. 


uff 


ghorns, $13; Barred and White Rocks, 
ngle and Rose Comb Reds, $15; Park's 


tes, 


ver Wyandottes and Buff Orpingtons, 
8; White Wyandottes and Black Minorcas, 
i; Single and Rose Comb Anconas, $13 to 


ack 


nts, $39. Special discounts on 506 and 


a 
Our catalog and price list is ready. Ask 


r it and get the particulars as we 
king orders now. 


New London Hatchery 


aay 


BOX A, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


are 





Poultry Department Ohio State Un 
sity. Prize winners at many shows 





CHICKS WITH PEP 


Ohio Accredited. Every bird passed by 
inspector trained and authorized by the 


iver- 
from 


National down. Developed for high egg 
production for many years. Free range 





flocks in best of health. 100% live 
delivery. Thirteen breeds. Catalog free. 

Prices low, quality considered. 
HOLGATE CHICK HATCHERY, Box A, Holgate, Ohio 
SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
exclusively. 3,000 breeders on free farm 
range Pure Barron English Strain with 
trap nest records up to 314 eggs in a year. 
Now booking orders for baby chicks and 


f for hatching. Februray, March and 
April delivery. Special feeding directions 
with all orders this year. Circulars free. 
EDGAR BRIGGS, Sunnybrook Farm, Box 


41, Pleasant Valley, New York. 





Quality Chicks 


(2 Big hatches of sturdy lively Chicks every 

ff -¢ week My Chicks will please you and de- 

Js ) liver the goods. Satisfied customers every- 

1 where. BED ROCK PRICES. For May, Bar- 

4 A" ron White Legherns, lle each; for June, 10¢ 

each. Barred & White Rocks, 8. C. L 

R for May, 12¢; for June, 10¢. Jersey Black Giants, 

20e each Postpaid. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 
Order right from this ad. Free Circular. 


C. M. LONGENECKER, Box 40, Elizabethtown, 


Pa. 





BABY CHIC : > La Leghorns .... 


2 Leghorns .... 
C. Barred Rocks 9c Mixed Te Special prices 
© and 1000 lots. These chicks are from our 


8e 
8c 
en 
free 


range bred-to-lay | ~ pe live delivery guaranteed. 


P paid to your door. Order from this ad, or write 
fre reular. CHESTER VALLEY HATCHERY, Box 
McAlisterville, Pa. 


for 
5L, 





MAMMOTH BRONZE DAY OLD 


TURKEYS for June Delivery 


8 ty-five cents each; twelve to twelve hundred orders 


filled 


nd satisfaction guaranteed. 
JAMES J. CUMMINGS PLYMOUTH, W. 





Ss. C. W. Leg. 7% B. 
Chi ChES Rocks 50. Mitca te. 10 


ive Delivery Guaranteed. Order from t 


Pp. 
0% 
his 


adv. or circular Free. VALLEY VIEW 
POULTRY FARM & HATCHERY, McAlis- 


terville, Pa., R. DO. N. J. Ehrenzelier, Pr 


op. 
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operation itself; the birds were good to 
eat for they simply bled to death. But 
the terrific number of slips rather ap- 
palled me, and the next spring I decided 
to try the experiment from a different 
angle. This time I cut the birds on 
both sides, taking only one testicle at a 
time. The results were rather surpris- 
ing even to myself. First, I operated 
successfully upon 150 Rhode Island 
Reds without the loss of a bird. Second- 
ly, in the fall and winter, my slips were 
fewer; twenty-five per cent this time. In 
other words, by actual figure and check, 
th- dowble cut was far more efficient as 
far as I was concerned, 

There was perhaps one failing as com- 
pared with the single cut method; wind 


us go back to the completion of the 
operation for a minute, Once it is over 
the birds should be confined to a fairly 
limited area for a few days. As they 
have been starved, they will require 
something to eat. Let them have only 
soft food and plenty of water for a cou- 
ple of days. 


Keep the Birds Confined 


The actual confinement of the birds 
is not so necessary for their sakes as it 
is for yours. You want them where 
you can keep an eye on them. If your 
instruments were properly disinfected 
between operations with a good disin- 
fectant (I used carbolic acid, one part, 
and water, two parts, to rinse them in) 
you need have little fear of infection or 
gangrene. You will, however, have 
trouble with wind-puff, and hence the 
necessity of keeping them where they 
can be watched. There is nothing seri- 


more than air or gas. The actual cut} 
heals over very rapidly, but the incision 
between the ribs heals slowly, allowing 
gas from the intestines to collect be-| 
tween the flesh and outer skin. Some- 


veritable balloon. A sharp knife or a 
large, heavy, needle will puncture the 


again. In the use of the double opera- 
tion, I found it necessary to puncture 
most of the birds twice and one even 
five times. With the single operation 
one puncture seemed to be sufficient. 
There is, of course, nothing serious 
about this after effect. Once a bird’s 
scar is healed and no wind is present 
beneath the skin, the bird may be turn- 
ed loose. 


After-Care 
From this time on there is no more 
worry. For best all around develop- 


ment a capon requires planty of range, 
shade, fresh water, and feed. Milk will 
prove a valuable addition to the ration 
if you can spare some. 

There is perhaps just one other point 
that ought to be stressed. The earlier 
the cockerel, the better the chance for 
his development between the early 
spring and next February. March and 
April furnish the best cockerels for the 
purpose. To caponize a bird later than 
June hatched is probably a useless waste 
of time. 

International Baby Chick Con- 
vention Definitely Announced 

HE International Baby Chick Asso- 

ciation will hold its next convention, 
according to Victor G. Aubry, managing 
director of the association, on August 5, 
6 and 7 in Kansas City. These days have 
been chosen so they will not conflict with 
the meeting of the American Poultry As- 
sociation and convention and meeting of 
the International Instructors and Investi- 
gators in Poultry Husbandry, which will 
be held in the same section of the country 


ous about wind-puff, for it is nothing} 


times in bad cases the bird becomes a! 


bird's skin. Perhaps the bird will puff} 








puff was much more prevalent, but let | 











about the same time. 








What Low Prices for Noted Quality 


Hillpot QUALITY Chicks 












White, Black & Brown Leghorns oes$3.00 $s°00 $10.00 $48.00 ; 090.00 
Barred Rocks & Anconas ..... coor DD | 6G 2.00 7.50 110.00 
R. 1. Reds & White Rocks ........ 4.00 7.00 15. 00 62:50 120.00 
Wh. Wyandottes s Bik. Minoreas. coos Gan 7.75 15.00 72.50 140.00 
GS cc ccccccccccsccccecessess 2.75 5.00 9.00 45.00 90.00 
meena os 
Mating A White Leghorns ........ 7.75 15.00 72.50 140.00 
Bik. Leghorns & Barred Rocks ..... ° 325 7.75 15.00 72.50 140.00 


Reds, Wh. Rocks & Wyandottes .... 5.00 9.50 18.00 87.50 170.00 
Full count and safe delivery guaranteed anywhere within 1200 miles. Sent by 
Parcel Post Prepaid. 10 Big Hatches Weekly Insure Prompt Deliveries. Remit 
by check, registered letter or P. 0. money order 


W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 














SPECIAL SUMMER ae 16TH YEAR 


Eg 


Don’t fail to take advantage of these prices for they will imelude our number one 
chicks and specials. Ohio Accredited Chicks means every bird in our breeding Socks 
culled and banded for egg production and quality by experts trained and authorized 
by the Poultry Department of Ohio State University. Don't forget that eggs and 
poultry will bring high prices from now on and that these chicks will be money mak- 
ers Will ship any number of chicks from 25 on up. On orders for 25 to 50 chicks 
add 25¢ extra toe your order. , 









. S. C. Anconas, S. C. White & Brown Leghorns ....10¢ S. C. Buff Orpingtons ..........14¢ 
S. ©. Reds, Barred & White Rocks ............ 12¢ S. C. Black Mimorcas ..........130 
R. C. Reds, White & Silver Laced Wyandottes ....13¢ All Hvy Odds & Ends ..........106 
Columbian Wyandottes, S. C. White Minorcas ....15¢ All Lights Odds & Ends .........8¢ 


Heavy and Light Odds and Ends as they Come ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccceceds 9e 
Order direct from this ad. Attractive catalog free. With eve ry order for 100 or more chicks we furnish” you ry 
valuable book on how to raise chicks and poultry. 


HUBER’S RELIABLE HATCHERY, WORTH HIGH ST. FOSTORIA, OHIO 























REDUCED ROCK BOTTOM PRICES MAY 4TH TO SEP}. 1S) THOUSAND 

CUSTOMERS TESTIFY TO THEIR WONVERFUL QUALITY, TYPE, BEAUTY AND. Ecc Pave 
DUCTION.. Send for our BIG, BEAUTFUL, COLORED, INSTRUCTIVE ART BOOK FREE 
showing our own birds in their NATURAL COLORS. Read the many testimonials full of 
praises which highly indorse our Chicks. Before you buy elsewhere see these illustrations of 
the actual birds that produce the eggs. WE GUARANTEE OUR BIRDS FREE FROM NEW 
EUROPEAN AND OTHER DISEASES. 100% Live Delivery Postpaid. Bank Ref. Mem LB 
Cc. A. and Ohio C. A 





ALL LEADING VARIETIES. Prices now 25 50 = «100 300 500 1000 
White, Brown & Buff Leghorns, Anconas .....+++eseereeseees $2.50 $4.75 $9.00 $25.50 $42.00 $ 80.00 
Barred & White Rocks, BR. 1. Reds ..........seeeeeveees eee 3.25 6.00 11.50 33.00 52.00 100.00 
BL Minorca, Wh. Wyandot, Wh. & Butt “Orpington seccecococes 3.75 7.00 13.50 39.00 62.00 120.00 
Buf! & Wh. Minorea, Sil. Wyandot, S. Sussex ......-.+. -+-- 5.00 9.00 17.00 48.00 $0.00 

‘t. Brahma, Gol. Wyandot, 20¢ each. Light Mixed, 100, $8. Heavy Mixed, 100, $9. 
WNEUHAUSER HATCHERIES, Box 47 NAPOLEON, ite 








FOR JUNE DELIVERY 


\ ystone 15,000 No. 1 SELECTED CHICKS WEEKLY 





S. C. White and Brown Leghorns o% .lle each $100.00 per 1000 
Barred Rocks and 8. C. Black Minore MD cocee. I OO 110.00 per 1000 
B.C. BT, Beds icccccvcscccccsccs eoose 1 4e each 1230 90 per 1000 
Mined Chicks ..cccccccccccccctcccecece Me each 80.00 per 1000 
GO GERMS. ccc cccccevssccscscns 20¢ each 

100 per cent live delivery guaranteed. Prepaid to your door by Pareel 
Post Also offer 8 and 12 a | Chicks. Our fifteenth year in business, 
@ataloguc free. Member L. B. 


The eeninne Hatchery 


(THE OLD RELIABLE PLANT) 








Box 59 Richfield, Pa, 












Chicks will now thrive at thetr very best. BUD 
INVINCIBLES NOW. You cannot do better. Hatehs 






LOW PRICES NO 


ed from heavy laying, pure bred flocks. 
100% Live Delivery Guar.—Postpaid prices $ 50 100 300 500 1000 


White, Brown & Buff Leghorns, Anconas ...... 4.75 $ 9.00 $25.50 $42.00 $ 80.06 
Barred & White Rocks, Reds ........ -+ 6.00 11.50 33.00 52.00 100.00 
Wh. Wyandots, Buff Orpingtons, BI. Mtnoreas «+ 7.00 13.50 39.00 62.00 120.60 
Buff and White Minorcas ...... eeveccesecs 9.00 17.00 48.00 80.00 
Silver Laced Wyandottes ........+-eeeeeses 8.00 15.00 43.00 70.00 


fleavy Mixed, 200, $9.50 i Light Mixed, $ now from this ad. Ref. Farmers and Merchan! 
Bank. Fine Free Catalog. THE ARCHBOLD natcHe Yy, ne E. E. RUPP, Mor, Bex 19, ARCHBOLD, onlay 















one CS77C PEE 


VILLE 


SUMMER PRICES now EFFECTIVE. CHOICE PURE BRED CHICKS 
100% Live Arrival Guar.—Postpaid — on 50 100 500 





8S. C. White and Brown Leghorns ....... $10.00 $45.00 

aa 10D 1 Barred & White Rocks, R. & 8. C. Reds... 12.00 55.0@ 
ea) ri White Wyandottcs, Bu@® Orpingtons ....... eccece 13.00 60.00 
Heary Mixed pnd 0.6.00 6006000086 00b0be0 0000 2.7 00 45.00 


3 *. 
Assorted all Breeds, 100 $8 straight. Partridge Rocks, 25, $4; 60, $7.75; 100, $15, 
Order right from this ad with full remittance and save time. Ref. Farmers and Citi- 
zens Gank. Free Circular. Chicks from selected flocks of heavy layers. 
MONROEVILLE HATCHERY, BOX 0, MOKROEVILLE, OnIG 








TERSEY BLACK GIANTS, Chicks 


BABY CHICKS "= )7 ,%,,0]|° MAY DELIVERY 


from high-class bred-to- 22 per 100; $11 per 50; $5.50 per 25. Safe 
lay stock Barred, White, Buff Rocks, Reds, Black delivery guaranteed. You can buy no bet- 
Minorcas, White Wyanduttes—1114¢ each: White ter utility. Giants at any price. We breed 
Brown, Buf Leghorns, Anconas—9¥,e each; Broll- and hatch Pedrick’s Jerscy Black Giants 
ers——Te each. Safe delivery guaranteed by prepaid Exclusively. Order from ad, or send for 
parcel post. catalog 


NUNDA POULTRY FARM, NUNDA, N.Y. Pewee oe FARMS, 
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what interested the American especially 
was to hear, later, from Denise St. Onge, 
that th juat post hunter was bewailing 
with the already stampeded Indians the 
fate which menaced them 

“This Tete-Boule ought to be sup- 
pressed,” | uggested to St. Onge. “Your 
daughter tells me that he keeps the In- 
dians in a ferment with his wild tales of 


demons and Windigoes.’ 


“I've told him to stop it. But he is very 
superstitious When he first came here 
from Ibany, he was a most valuablk 
man—-very intelligent.’ 

“He's doing a lot of harm, now I wish 


Michel were her You need him.” 


Yes, he understands the Indians, and 


can quiet them,” agreed the factor weari- 
ly “And he is wasting his time down 
river 

“T am not sure of that. They may 


find something.” And Steel mil@f into 
the Frenchman's eyes qtrzically, but 
met a blank stare 


CHAPTER VII 


Gin I the morning that Denise St 
Onge had been checked by the en 


trance her father from lifting th 
Screen of mystery which further compli- 
cated = the ituation at Wailine River, 
Stecle had endeavored in their frequent 
tetc-a-t s to afford her the opportunity 
of finishing what she had _ evidently 
started to tell him. But he had not again 


caught her in the mood for confiden 


Once only, aiter much persuasion, she 
hz 1 given them an evening of music, mo- 
mentarily throwing off the mental burden 
she patently carried to lose herself in the 
art which was a part ot her At other 
times she left the men immediately after 
dinner, much to the regr of Steele, fo 

he wa makin , no headw i with th tac 

tor Their talk covered the wide range of 
topics in which two men of education and 
experience have a common interest, but 
St. Onge politely avoided every attempt 
ot his guest to lead him into throwing 
light upon the secret between himself and 
his daughter. And furthermore, evidently 
repenting the disclosure of his personal 
affairs on the night of Steek arrival, 


weakness, he had on sub- 


spitality to 


and fearing his 
sequent evenings limited his 
the offer of a solitary 
his guest. 

As the days passed at Wailing 
and the dread voice failed to break upon 
the crisp September nights with a recur- 





riass Of cognac to 


River 


rence of its horror, the people timidly 
took up the old order of their days. The 
rabbit snares in the forest were again 
visited and resect by the women, who trav- 
eled in pairs for mutual encouragement, 
and one day Tete-Boule was prevailed 


upon by the father to go out with another 


Indian after moose, for the fort needed 
fresh imeat As he left, the 

gravely shook the hands of the 
women and children gathered on the shore, 


bidding them look upon him for the last 
time, for by night he and his comrad 


Ojibway 
fearful 


would be mangled flesh in the maw of the 
W indig« 

To the accompaniment of tears and 
protestation the doomed hunters pushed off 


and paddied upstream. 


“Did you hear that fool?” Steele asked 
St. Onge, standing near him on the beach 
This thing has ruined him as a hunter, 


replied the factor, “he will never recover 
from 

“I think I'll run upstream to the rifles 
this morning and catch some doré for 
supper,” said the younger man as they 
returned to the trade-hous 


1 


Later, a second canoe quictly left the 
post, but when the boat reached the rifles, 
a inile above, the occupant did not stop to 
fish but continued upstream following the 
‘shore 


Ges of the craft above 


And when the flash from the pad- 
ceased, and the 





spot on the river which was the canoe, 
moved to the shore, the boat following, 
also turned in, and was lifted and hidden 
in the alders. Then the premonition ef 
Tete-Boule attained a partial fulfilment, 
for on the shores of the Wailing started 
a man hunt; but the incentive in the hunter 
was not a craving for human flesh, but a 
mild curiosity. 

the safe return to the post 
ot Tete-Boule and his partner was 
heralded with joy, although they had failed 
in their hunt. But it was well after dark 


' 


md canoe slid silently in to 


Before sunset 


be fore the se 
tl stony beach 

“You had no luck this afternoon, Mon- 
sieur, you caught nothing?” laughed St. 
Steele appeared for supper. 

‘As a matter of fact, Colonel, I went 
hunting but the game was too tame for 


Onge as 


sport.” 

St. Onge’'s black brows lifted 

‘You are cryptic, Monsieur.” 

“Well, to confess,” laughed Steele, “I 
was interested to see how much hunting 


your men would really do—and I found 
“You followed Tete-Boule’s canoe?” 
“Yes, I watched them for a few hours, 

but as they showed no sign of taking to 


“Nothing! Not a trace. But the leaves 
are thick up there and it’s dry and rocky, 
so there’s small cause of wonder.” 

St. Onge deliberately shook his head as 
he met the questioning look of his daugh- 
ter. 

““ suggested to Michel that he postpone 
his trip down river and search the ridge 
first, as he is my best trailer, but he 
seemed set on leaving at once.” 

“That was my fault, sir. We talked it 
over together and David persuaded him 
to wait until their return.” 

“Why was David in such haste to go 
on that wild goose chase?” 

“Because he had, what we call in the 
States, a hunch, and wished to put it to 
the proof before the bush dried out still 
more.” 

“A few days more or less are of little 
account now.” 

“They should be back in a day .or two, 
and then we shall know, sir.” 

In the week past, Steele had seen all too 
little of the girl whose personality had so 
vividly aroused his interest, whose moods, 
defying analysis, only added to her charm. 
Convinced that beyond a dread of the ugly 
alternatives which the future might pre- 
sent to her choice, beyond any possible 








What Happened In The Story Thus Far 


RENT STEELE, an American ethnologist is traveling through the 
Canadian wilds studying Indian life for the American Museum of 


Natural History. 


He is in the Valley of the Wailing River which 


gets its name from the moan of its fierce and treacherous rapids. It 
is rich fur country but the native Indian hunters are terror stricken 
and planning to leave it due to an unseen monster which howls and 


shrieks in the forest at the dead of night. 


The superstitious Indians 


say it is the Windigo, a beast of Indian fable and they fear that the 


Evil Spirit has come to bewitch them. 


It spells the doom of the 


Wailing River trading post, at which Steele stops for supplies, as well 


as the whole country roundabout. 


St. Onge, a former French calvary officer. 
ful and cultured daughter, Denise. 
activities of a free trader, Laflamme, 


The post is in charge of Colonel 
With him lives his beauti- 
St. Onge faces ruin due to the 
who is giving the Indians whiskey 


for their furs in violation of the Canadian law, and also to the growing 
fear of the Windigo, especially since four Indians with a shipment of 
valuable furs have mysteriously disappeared in the rapids of the Wail- 
ing. St. Onge tells Steele that he is kept at the doomed post by 
Lascelles, his superior in the Revillon Freres, which is the trading com- 


pany owning St. Onge’s post. 


and thereby force Denise to become his wife. 
That night after all at the post have 


Lascelles shall never have her. 


It is Lascelles’ plan to ruin St. Onge 


St. Onge vows that 


retired, the terrible shrieking howl of what the Indians call the Windigo, 


breaks the stillness. 


Steele is aroused. He is determined to hunt the 


Windigo and reveal its true character with the help of his guide, David 
and Michel, the head hunter of the post, who promises to aid him in 


running down the monster. 
by the 


The terror of the Indians is aggravated 
mfurmurings of an Indian medicine man at St. Onge’s post by 


the name of Tete-Boule, whose actions arouse Steele's curiosity. 








traveled over to those ponds 
Tomorrow, if you 


the bush, I 
Michel told me about. 
have a man who will help me pack the 
meat, I'll get a moose.” 

“You saw game?” 

“A cow and two yearlings 
trampled with tracks.” 

‘And Tete-Boule never left the river?” 

“Not while I watched him.” 

The factor shrugged 
“He's ‘bush shy’ now and will not hunt. 
But what is there to do?” 

“Have you thought that he might be 
shamming to avoid work? Is he lazy?” 

“No, he always was a good packer and 
hunter. It's the Windigo.” 

“I wonder.” 

“Monsieur Stecle,” asked the 
factor, as Steele rose at the entrance of 
Denise St. Onge to announce supper, “you 
had remarkably bad luck fishing in a river 
that is known as good fish water, the two 
days following the night of our—trouble.” 
The factor shook a deprecatory finger in 
the unusual face of his guest while his 
daughter waited wide-eyed for him to fin- 
ish. “What were you hunting then Mon- 


The mud is 


significantly. 


suddenly 


sieurt 


“Same thing!” laconically drawled 
Steele. “Windigo sign!” 

“You mean that you climbed the ridge?” 
demanded the factor excitedly. 

“I covered the whole country.” 

“And you found?” 


fear of the manifestations of the super- 
natural which the post had witnessed, there 
lurked a tangible cause for anxiety, his 
active mind had been ceaseless in its grop- 
ing for a clue to its nature. The two 
days following the night of terror, that 
he had spent searching the big ridge for 
sign of wolverine, lynx or wolf, had pro- 
duced nothing in explanation of the mys- 
terious cries, but while his eyes swept the 
dry floor of the forest to right and left, 
his thoughts had dealt with the reiterated 
“Whom did she fear at the 
rapids? What was she about to tell me 
when St. Onge interrupted? She had 
said, ‘But you do not know the danger! 
and, there are so many—’ Many what? 
Clearly there was something more than the 
Windigo in this warning. But what could 
it be? ’ 

So Steele had returned from his profit- 
less search of the ridge to wait for the 
return of David and Michael, when a def- 
inite plan of campaign could be framed. 


query: 


CHAPTER VIII 

O* a morning when the warm Septem- 

ber sun, lifting the low-lying river 
mists, rolled them back on ridges, here and 
there already flecked with the yellow and 
gold of a frost-painted birch or popular, 
Denise St. Onge appeared at breakfast in 
whipeord and heavy boots, Steele stared 
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Valley of Voices—2y George Marsh 


J. URTHE R than repeating to Steele that 

in August he had scen huge tracks in 
the muskeg and heard cries at night sim- 
which had wakened the post, 
Tete-Boule could not be led to talk. But 


in surprise at the change in face and man. 
ner of his hostess. The ghost of worry 
hac left her eyes which shone with high 
spirits. Her mood of silence had given 
way to a gayety foreign to his knowledge 
of her. 

“This beautiful morning, Monsieur, 
Charlotte and I go to wave an au revoir 
to the summer which passes.” 

“Charlotte. is to be envied,” he replied, 
charmed with the note of cheerfulness. 

Her eyes lighted with amusement. “It 
is possible that it might be arranged that 
we take with us a body guard,” she said 
archly. “Of course, it is not for ladies 
to demand the presence of cavaliers—” 

“Take me, oh fair lady, as thy knight!” 
he begged. 

“Laggard though you are, you may 
escort us to my watch tower, where Char- 
lotte and I go to play the spring north, 
and to wave a bon voyage to the last of 
the geese.” 

“It is charming of you, Mademoiselle, 
to allow me to go,” he said, delighted at 
having the girl to himself in her gay 
mood. “And you, sir,” he asked St. 
Onge, “are you never so honored?” 

The Frenchman was unable to meet the 
cheerful note struck by his daughter. 
Looking gravely at Steele, he replied, “It 
is au revoir you give the summer today, 
Monsieur. But summer may return to 
Wailing River to find a deserted post.” 

“Oh no, my dear father! Today we are 
to forget—to have hope!” she said im- 
peratively, and for the remainder of the 
meal refused to allow the gloom of St. 
Onge to dominate her. 

Later, accompanied by the stolid Char- 
lotte, carrying a birch bar® basket con- 
taining the lunch, anc whose swart face 
betrayed misgivings she dared not voice, 
Denise St. Onge appeared at the trade- 
house. 

“You will not go without your rifle, 
Monsieur ?” 
joined them. 

Is the Windigo dangerous 
daylight?” facetiously asked Steele. 

The bronze face of the factor reddened. 

“The Windigo may strike in the day or 
night, Monsieur. Who knows? It is well 
you go armed.” And he handed the Mann- 
licher to the American, who took it, mysti- 
fied, irritated, that the man to whom he 
ha? offered his services should withhold 
his confidence. 

Led by the girl, hardly recognizable in 
her sudden metamorphosis from a creature 
of reticence and aloofness to one quick 
with life, vibrant to the magic of the sun- 
lit September hills, they took the trail to 
an isolated ridge about a mile back from 
the river. 

The Watch Tower was aptly named, 
for unlike most of the high land of the 
country, the hill was capped by a bare 
brow of rock commanding a little valley 
studded with a chain of miniature lakes. 
Seyond, a sweep of rolling forest faded 
into the haze of the southern horizon. 

“Is it not beautiful—my valley, Mon- 

she asked with a wide sweep of 


queried St. Onge as Steele 


in broad 


sieur 2" 

her arm. 
“Beautiful!” he 

come here often?” 


repeated, “And yot 





Pe | that is , we used to come here; 
but lately—” She caught herself up 
sharply, then continued, “This valley, 


Monsieur, I call my Vale of Temple. It 
is enchanting to watch the spring slowly 
sweep it with its magic—paint in, here and 
there, the soft green of the young birch 
leaves, the silver of popular, and balm of 
gilead; then rim that brook with the red 
of the willow buds. And the first flowers 
of the forest—hepatica, purple and pink 
and white; violets and wood anemone and 
trilium—” 

She paused, the dark eyes grew wistful 
—the voice throaty, as she continued: 
“Once there was no terror in these greet 
forests: once we searched, unafraid; 
Charlotte and I, for the flower treasures 
they possessed. ‘Come and find us?’ they 


(Coni.ned on page 612) 
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LONE SCOUTSOF AMERICA 


American Agriculturist Tribe 
ELL boys, I 
just had a talk 
with Mr. Perry from 
the Long House at 
Chicago, and he 
thinks you boys are 
doing fine. He sug- 
gested to me _ that 
Lone Scouts who are 
working for a merit 
medal for contribut- 
ing to magazines, 
might try writing for 
their local paper. 
Any original story 
that you write and 
have printed in your 
i aut “local paper will be 
awarded points tvo- 
ward a merit badge, if you will clip the 
article from the paper and send it to us. 

The Booster Contest 


The 1925 Booster Contest begins June 











first and continues until November thir- 
ticth. This contest is for securing new 
members and for subscriptions to Boy’s 
Life, Lone Scout Amateur Publications, 
or for papers containing a Scout Page. 
There will be a fine list of prizes for 
the Scouts getting the most Booster 
points. Official blanks for reporting 
points secured may be obtained at the 
Long House, 500 North Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Watch for a more com 
plete announcement next week, and plan 
to get into the contest. 
Write Us Something for the Lone Scout 
Column 
You will get booster points for any- 
thing you write which is printed by us. 
We think that you will enjoy the column 








more if it contains the experiences of 
other scouts. Let’s have some good pic- 
tures, too. 

We have had one inquiry from a tribe 
that is nearly ready to get it’s charter 
and it looks as though it would be the 
one to get the Tribe Chief pin we are 
giving. We hope to have a lot more 
tribes by next week. Get busy and start 
your tribe. 


Some Lone Scout Experiences 
By Roland Hinkley, L.S.B. 


| joined the Lone Scouts of Arrerica in 
August, 1923. I did not do much 
Lone Scout work until January, 1924, 
when I passed my first degree. I pass- 
ed my second in February, 1924, third 
in April, fourth in September, fifth in 
November, and my sixth in January, 
1925. I am now working on my seventh 
and last degree. 

I became a Lone Scout organizer in 
June, 1924, and I received my Lone 
Scout Booster button in April, 1925. I 
secured this by subscription to “Boy's 
Life” and securing new members of the 
Lone Scouts of America. 

I have started contributing to Ameri- 
can Lone Scout Amateur Publications 
lately and I now subscribe to 12 Tribe 
papers. They are “Youth”, “National 
Scout,” Black Hawk News,” “Breezy 
Scout”, “Lone Scout Collector”, “The 
Council Fire”, “Chicago Lone Scout”, 
“The Tug”, “Pita”, “Bay State 
Scout”, “Canadian Councilor”, and 
“Okayto Scout”. 

I organized a Local Tribe in March, 
1925, and we have applied for a charter. 
I am chief of this tribe. The way we 





Betty Compson 
who appears in 
The Woman with 
Four Faces 
The Little Minister 
The Enemy Sex 





Adolphe 
Menjou 
who appears in 
The Spanish Dancer 
Shadows of Paris 
The Fast Set 


Lois Wilson 
who appears in 
Ice Bound 
The Covered Wagon 
Monsieur Beaucaire 











chose our name was this; we took two 
or three letters of each fellow’s name 
combined them and obtained “Hin-me- 
iri-ha-ke”, The “Hinmeirihake” Tribe 
now has six members. 

belong to the W.L.S. Radio Tribe, 





— 


National Mail Tribe, National Collector's atteragus County 


Exchange, Wallace’s Farmer Tribe and 
the Gobbler Exchange Tribe. 

[ correspond with Lone Scouts in New 
Jersey, Texas, Ohio, Hawaii, 
ESyPt, North Dakota, Florida and North 

arolina, 


' Any boy who doesn’t belong to the Contiend 
ne S ¢ : hy - '. : ~ - 
-one Scouts of America, surely dues not Delaware County—Earl Turner, Kenneth Tuttle, 


Joseph 


know what he is missing and the best 


thing that he can do is to enroll at once. Genesee 





New Members Of The Lone Scouts 
Of America 


NEW YORK 
Albany County—Myndert Pangburn 
Allegany County—Eugene Crandall 


Count y—Arthur Bisgrove, 


Patchin 


Chemung 
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pW SINS all, 


The BRAND NAME that 
Leads in the Movies 


same stuff as your longings for 
adventure, romance and whole- 
some entertainment. 

You will be delighted with the 
tonic that Paramount Pictures 
provide, and so will your heigh- 
bors. Social intercourse is bright- 
ened and the theatre showing 
ParamountPictures becomes the 
meeting place of the community. 


Such Paramount Pictures as The 
Covered Wagon, Manhandled, North 
of 36, Merton of the Movies and Tri- 
umph, provide happy entertainment 
for all. People drive many a mile to } 
see them. The young folks don’t leave 


S ther@ enough change in your 
life, enough play to balance 


the chores? 


Think this over—city folks 
may have all the entertainment 
they want. Farm folks certainly 
have too little. 

Every day has an evening, and 
if you stay home or drudge 
every evening the engine of life 
is certainly not hitting on all 


six for you. 


Swing into step with the lead- 
ing brand of motion pictures, 
Paramount. See a Paramount 
Picture this week and start your 
happier life right away! Some 
theatre near you is scheduling 
Paramount Pictures now. 


Paramount Pictures are lead- 
ers because they are made of the 


Go by this name and trademark 


a Paramount Picture 


Ant, 








home for the cities! 


Make it tonight! 


and you can’t go wrong! 











3% Be: 





Life is more animated these days, 
what with autos and better roads and 
tadio and Paramount! 

Paramount will give you a great 1925 
—if you will—showing you all the 
world in action at your own theatre. 


ye best show 








Raymond 
Griffith 
who appears in 
The Dawn ofa 
Tomorrow 


Changing Husbands 
Miss Bluebeard 








Betty Bronson 
who plays 
Peter Pan 





Ricardo Cortez 


who appears in 
The Call of the 
Canyon 
Argentine Love 
The Next Corner 





Caramount Pictures | 


Famous Players Lasky Corporation; New York City 
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in town / 














Philip Luce 


ings 


Herbert Blanton 


ner, Lawrence Eddy 


son, Cecil Hamann, 


County—Adrian Rumsey, 
Clemens, Olin Phillips 


Count y—Stanley 


County—Erning Heywood, 
Fisher, Ellsworth Bradley 

Greene County—Arthur Green 
Herkimer County—Leland 
Jefferson County—William Denison, Peter Mal- 


—James Kerr, Emmett Manley, 


Chautauqua County—Vern Johnson, Allen John- 
son, Thomas Darling, Walter Buesink, 
liam Bowne, Ernest Furlow, Edward Persons. 


India, Chenango County—Harold Sweet, James Com- 


Hopkins 


Zelie, Artie Lawson 


Madison County-—Raymond Walker 

Montgomery County—Reuben Updegrove 
Orleans County—Arnold Herendorf, Lloyd John- 
Douglass Moodey, 


rence Henderson, George Weale 


Morris Orange County—Albott 


Walter Wieboldt 


Alvin Barthel, 


Wil- 


Clement 


Law- 


Oneida County-—-Thomas Pritchard, Robert 
Wilcox 

Oswego County—Ray Johnson 

Otsego County—John Mott, Mike Kuncik 

Onondaga County—Harold Dymock 

Rensselacr County—John Scanlon 

Rockland County—Arthur Johnston 

Schenectady County—Howard Goldfoot 

Saratoga County—Earl Fowler 

Sullivan County—Samuel Hock 

Schoharie County—Otte Vrooman 

St. Lawrence County—Alton Peterson 

Tioga County—Frank Middaugh, Elmer Mid- 
daugh, Donald King 

Wayne County—Riley Scoville, Jr. 

Washington County—Clarence Rea 

Wyoming County—Lewis Gay, Robert Miller 

Yates County—William Gelder 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford County—Harold Hager, Stanley Robin- 
son, Ralph Thall, Kenneth Hunsinger, Maurice 
Smith, David Crayton, George Thomas. 

Bucks County—Peter Sabel 

Butler County—Henry Seigfried 


Cambria Covnty—Francis Taddy 

Clearfield County—J. L. Trailey 

Clifford County—Eugene Kelley 

Crawford County—Llioyd Hadsell 

Ere County—Carl Jung 

Jefferson County—John Straitwell 

McKean County—George Moore 

Schuylkill County—Franklin Hess 

Potter County—Llewellyn Fourness 

Vernango County—Reid Woods, Julius Woods, 
Jr., Frank Woods 

Warren County—Arthur 
Phillips, Richard Blass 

NEW JERSEY 

Burlington County—Kenneth Sponenlei¢ 

Middlesex County—James Burlew, Chories Clist 

Warren County—Clarence White 


Josep 


Cummings, 


CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield Coyunty—Herbert Stults 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Middlesex County—Edmund Gleason, Henry 


Gleason 


COLORADO “ 
Mesa County—John Stout 





} 
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SEE AMERICA FIRST 
And Travel First Class 





E UNE 


2 WATERWAY 
§ Vacations 





CHICAGO 





MACKIN 
The Jun” 


DETROIT | 
- “CLEVELAND 


AC ISLAND 


tonderla” 








27 





BUFFALO 








BETWEEN DETROIT and BUFFALO 
—2 neyv mammoth liners, “Greater Detroit” 
and ‘Greater Buffalo,” largest liners of their 
type in the world, Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. 
and Buffalo6 p. m. daily, Eastern time. Low 
rates-~$6 one way, $11.50 round trip. 


BETWEEN DETROIT and CLEVE- 
LAND—the giant liners “City of Detroit 
II” and “City of Cleveland III" Lv. Detroit 
and Cleveland daily 11:30 p. m. Eastern time. 
Fare —$}.60 one way, $6.50 round trip. Day- 
light trips during July and August, Tues., 
Thurs., Sat. Lv. 10:30 a. m. Eastern time. 


BETWEEN DETROIT, MACKINAC 
ISLAND, ST. IGNACE, and CHICAGO 
—From June 25th to Sept. 7th liners Lv. 
Detr “at Tues., Thurs. and Sat 1:3 Pp m. 
Eastern time. Ly. Chicago Mon., Thurs. 
and Sat. 12:30 noon, Central time. 





Round Trip Fares including 
Bi-TWEEN PORTS | Lower Berths and Meals 
| | person| 2 persona) 3 persons 








Detroit to Mackinac Is.| §33.5¢ | $5 _ 
Se |e 
35.2° »@ 











**Upper berths $4 leas. 
F jication toR_G. Stoddard 
> Pass. Agt., Detroit, Mich. Parlorsextra. Rail 
jeckets necepted and 
Mackinac Isiend. Autos carried ircless 
all mere. May we send ze a beautifal illus 
parmphiet opon receipt of 3 cents? 
Schedule subject to change without notice. 








Detroit & Cleveland 
Navigation Company 


A. A. Schatz, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
J. T. McMillan, Vice-Pres. 








Be 
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Vary the Vegetables 


The Garden Furnishes Good Things to Eat and to Smell 


yeas asparagus and peas iirst 

come in the garden we are so 
glad to have them that we don't object 
to serving them the same way meal after 
meal. But after a while we do wish 
that there was some other way to serve 
them than just plain boiled and buttered 
So it is with the other early spring vege- 
tables and when that time comes you 
will be interested in these recipes, I am 


Asparagus with Eggs.—Cover the bot- 
tom of a heated baking dish with cowok- 
ed and well seasoned asparagus Beat 
the yolks and whites of four eggs separ 
ately; mix with the yolks 2 tablespoons 
cream, 2 teaspoons butter, salt and pep- 
per; add the beaten whites of eggs; 
pour all over the asparagus and bake in 
a moderate oven until the eggs are set. 
This may be used for the main dish at 


lunch or supper 


Prepare one 
boil and 


Carefully remove the tops trom 


Ambushed Asparagus. 
quart of tender asparagus tips; 
drain. 





A Dress for the Teen Age 


No. E 35-6—A smart suspender dress for 
a young miss of 14, 16 or 18 years. it is 
such a pleasant compromise between the 
“too old and the “too young."" The over- 

dress is of plain ging- 

et ham and can be had 

Ve. in blue and yellow. 

fi om The embroidery  fol- 

e “9 lows the italian style 
and pattern but the 

work is in blue and 
gold. All of the scrolis 
and outlining were in 

a bright but deep biue. 
The filling in parts 
were cross stitch in 
gold color We have 
called the outline part 
darning _ stitch for 
want of a better name 
it is really a_ series 
of single stitches tak- 
en from point to point 
of the angular outline 
Bring the thread to 
the right side of the 
material, at the end of 
one of the scrolis and 
carry it over to the 
next turn in the out- 
line, taking the small- 





\ est possibile stitch in 
A the material at .the 
' very corner Be sure 


to take this stitch in 
line with the edge of 
the design, mot across 
the corner That is 
take it at the very end 
of the last side r at 
the very beginning of 
the next side, so that 
the corners will be 
well shaped. Tine) car- 
ry the thread over to 
the next corner Cn 
the long side of the 
squares only, a darr- 
ing stitch ‘s taken in 
the middie o1 the 
space You can see 
that this work will go 
very tapidiy aithough 
it gives an eiaborate 
effect 

Black and go'd make 
a more striking, although a less youthful 
effect Either combination will be suitabie 
for the biue material as well as for the 
yellow. 

The biouse is oy plain white lawn. It is 
rather thick because there are no gathers. 
it is a perfectiy straight blouse, embroid- 
ered in cross stich around the neck and 
siceves. The embroidery on the biouse 
is of the same color as the filling in 
stitches on the overdress. In the model 
it was gold color. Plain gingham stamped 
for overdress (both embroidery and cutting 
outline) 14, 16 or 18 year size, $1.00. White 
material for blouse, stamped with em- 
broidery and cutting outline, 75c. 














day old rolls or biscuits and scoop out 
the inside Set the shells and tops into 
the oven to crisp. Scald 2 cups milk in 
double boiler and add 4 eggs well beaten 
As tl mixture thickens season with 
tablespoon butter and salt and pepper to 
ta Add the asparagus which has 
b cut inch long pieces to this mix- 
ture Fill the shells, replace the tops, 


put into the oven for three minutes and 
serve very hot. This may also be used 


$; a main dish at supper time. 


Peas with Mint.—Yow will need 2 
cups hot cooked peas, 1 tablespoon but- 
te-, 2 teaspoons flour, teaspoon salt, 


1% teaspoon pepper, 1 cup milk and %4 
cup finely chopped mint. Melt butter, 


add flour, salt and pepper and mix thor- 
oughly together. Add milk gradually 
and bring to boiling point, stirring con- 
stantly. Add chopped mint and peas. 
Mix together and serve at once. 


Peas with Lettuce.—You will need % 
peck peas, 2 heads lettuce, seasonings 
and one egg. Shell peas and shred let- 
tuce. Cook together with as little water 
as possible to keep from burning; stir 
frequently. Stew one hour, set back 
on the stove and add 1 tablespoon but- 
ter, 1 teaspoon salt and a dash of cay- 
Add one well beaten egg 
The mixture should 


enne pepper. 
and serve at once 
not boil after egg is added. 


Cream of Lettuce Soup.—W ash, drain 
and chop 3 small heads of lettuce. Put 
into saucepan with 1 tablespoon butter, 
cover and let steam for a few minutes; 
then add 2 quarts soup stock and ™% cup 
rice and boil until rice is tender. Season 
with salt, pepper and a dash of nutmeg; 
return to the fire, add a pint of cream 
or rich milk, let come to the boiling 
point and Serve. 


Dutch Dandelions.—To one well beat- 
en egg yolk add 1 /3 cup sour cream, % 
cup weak vinegar, teaspoon salt and 
l teaspoon sugar Beat until smooth 
into a hot pan in which 1 tea- 
n melted. Cook 
somewhat; 
then pour over dandelion greens which 


nd pour 
spoon bacon tat has bee 
mixture until it thickens 


Ave een mixed with chopped onion. 





loss lightly together and serve at once. 
Carrot Croquettes.—\Wash small fine 

grained carrots and boil until tender. 

Drain and mash them. To each cupful 

add teaspoon salt; ™ teaspoon pep- 

p dash « g, I teaspoon butter 

ind the volks of 2 eggs. M 

ly and set away until cold 

tiny croquettes, ¢ egg 

ind fry in de 


Beet Pudding.—Boil bects until t 





de n skins and cut in dice. You 
should | it To «¢ pint of 
milk ld 2 wel t eggs, salt and 
r t s 1 a dash of nutmeg 
Put tl < ag sed dish pour 
ver them the custard d bake in a 
lerate ov f Serve hot as 
*etabl 
New Potatoes with Cheese Sauce.— 
You will need ] cups milk, I d zen 
ter, 1 tablespo flour, 2/3 cup grated 
cheese, 1 tables; n grated sweet pepper 
d salt oil t ttatoes in salt water 
until tender Drain and remove skins. 
Melt butter.in saucepan, add flour, milk 


ind cheese When hot and thickened 
to taste and pour 
Reheat and serve. 


Mrs. F. W. Stillman. 


An Inexpensive Perfume 


IN June, when my garden is fairly 
abounding in roses, I select petals 


rom the most sweetly scented, full 


blown roses and place them on a clean 
piece of white paper in an airy, shady 
part of the house. I spread them out 
so they will dry more easily and sprin- 
kle them with a generous handful of 
salt, the salt being used to help absorb 
the moisture. Every day, for one week, 
I stir the petals anc turn them about. 
At the end of that time, I put the petals 
in a strainer and shake them thorough- 
ly to remove all excess salt. Then I 
place them in jars, adding to each pint 

petals the following ingredients: one- 
half teaspoonful of ground cinnamon; 
one-half teaspoonful of ground cloves; 
one-half teaspoonful of allspice; one- 
quarter ounce of orris root; one-quarter 
ounce of sandalwood; one-half teaspoon- 
ful of ground orange peel; one-half tea- 
spoonful of ground lemon peel; two 
one-half teaspoonful of 


‘ 


grains of musk; 


ground mace and a little lavender. When 
the jars are filled, I seal them and do 
not open them until November. By this 
time, the perfumes are well blended and 
the mixture presents a most delightful 
rose sachet. 

I make several dozen little silk bags 
and fill them with cotton batting and a 
tablespoonful of the rose 
sachet. These, I place among my lin- 
gerie, my linens and my frocks and it is 
really surprising to see how this dainty 


generous 





Vacation Clothes 

Everybody looks forward to 
tion. For some people, it means 
all summer, but most of us have 
to be <atisfied 
with just a 
week—or two. 
However, that 
just serves to 
increase our 
appreciation of 
the trip. 

One should 
have new 


vaca- 
























sports clothes 
for vacation. 
y a Nomatter 
Fa BE: } \] whether you 





favor the sca- 
shore, the mountains or intend to spend 
about from one 
place to anoth- 
er, you will 
need sufficient 


your time motorimg 


simple frocks, 
suitable for all 
occasions, to 


enable frequent 
| changing. And 
| so we suggest 
that you order 
a copy of our 
| Springand 

’ as «2 ,.- | Summer Fash- 

| ~ el ion Magazine 
for, in it, you 
many f 
Attractive and 








styles ( 


modish, b u t 
simple and 
easy to make. 
And, of course, 
there is a pat- 
tern available 





for each style 
illustrated. Bet- 
ter order your 
copy now. Just 
send 12 cents 
for it to Fash- 
ion Depart- 
ment, AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULs 
rurist, 461-4th Ave., New York City. 




















inexpensive perfume resembles the odor 
of the expensive, imported kind. 

I also make a good many elaborate 
bags with lace and ribbon, filling them 
in the same manner and giving them to 
my friends as Christmas presents. They 
make a charming costless gift and one 
that is appreciated —I. R. H., Connecti- 
cut. 





A Time Saver 


I find it takes a lot of time to make 
cookies, and cut them nicely. Now I roll 
them out and cut them in squares. By 
using a long ruler I can cut them with a 
knife quickly and evenly, and there are 
only a few pieces on the outside edge to 
roll over. 

Drop cookies are still quicker but some- 
times the children demand rolled cookies 
and these squares do nicely.—E. M. F. 





An emergency ice bag to be used int 
iliness can be made from an old rubber 
love. Press the bottom just above the 
ngers together over a piece of adhesive 
tape and after the ice is in close the top. 
in the same way with tape. 


7 
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‘. The Outdoor Living-Room Makes Summer More Pleasant 
lo , 
j $ F covers £ : - The little peace maker (food cho * 
is ITH the first warm days of spring ham covers can be placed on the rope bot Mem A ga nent — = pper) Are you getting the 
id we wish we might move right out toms, which those of my parents had. An A line we all know (clothes line) hi hel £ 
ul on the porch if we are fortunate enough ‘ old rocker should be treated the same way. Cause of the American Revolution (tacks extra washing eip oO 
to have one. Perhaps some of us do not A —_ is still — If one of the old "V5 Slee ar Gees bint ion Fels-Naptha? 
’ realize that the summer will seem like a fashioned drop-leaf kind ones can be The reigning favorite (umbrella) ° : 
eo yacation if we only®use the porch. But found you are indeed fortunate. Treat i dani, denne — Dirt loosening naptha 
. some one remarks, “We do not have any — the ee you have the others, Family Jars (fruit jars) ated working with splendid 
rch furniture.” To them I say, take and your porch furniture is complete. efiection invited (mirror) 
- : actin out of the house, and he it ns rejected beau (an = hair ribbon) comp make Fels-Naptha 
‘ so the se, _ ommon sense (pennies) : 
. do. Expensive furniture and new would Flower Box As a Finish a absorbing subject (blotter) : different from any other 
d | f oun 
= make us more careful and we all want _ Remember and have some flower boxes, aa an Bway AY Gatere atiaper soap, or any other form 
some comfort during the hot months. Go either made of a grocery box painted like Mightier than the sword (a pen) of soap Isn’t this extra 
to the attic or the store room and see what~ the house, or fine pottery ones, too ex- Eyes of the family (a paper of needles) : 
= : : 7 ; - Built around nothting (a doughnut) hel worth a enn 
. you can find. Many people do and I will pensive for us, but lovely. Very pretty Humpty Dumpty (an egg) p p y 
1S ll of some of the results. ay » of - f -e A book we all covet (a bank book) ? $ 
. te - . ” s ones may be made of the bark from trees. Our faverite cartoon te rolling ple) more a week? Try it, 
oe a ald bed that belonged to A corner closet may be made on the The frequent visits to the table breaks and you'll know! 
grandmother—a high posted one. Have porch, where out door wraps may be the monotony that makes ordinary guess- 
Yi the good man of the house cut the legs of placed. Another nice closet for dishes may ing games tiresome—L. M. T 
the foot board off, take a part of the sides be made. Use straw mats on the table ‘ 
at and fasten them securely to the head board when you serve a meal, and thus save laun- . 
o and the lowered foot board, and lo, a lovely dering of the long tablecloths. Serve at Lemon Sponge Pie Be sure to include Fels-Naptha in 
: settee! Use the pieces left from the side- feast one meal a day out on the porch, and 8 tabéeapecns four your camp kit this summer 
ot boards for the bottom of the seat. With jf it is the evening meal, do not worry 1 tablespoon butter 
' scraps of old dresses make a cover for about doing the dishes. Just leave them &% cup sugar 
' this, and then a good supply of cushions. until morning. Dishes are so trustworthy, 2 egg whites 
Vv ° . . 
. . they will be just where you leave them, no 1 cup milk 
$ Pillows and Retouched Furniture matter how long you remain away. Rind and juice of 1 lemon 
i. - ‘ ‘ 2 egg yolks 
r There are so many ways to make nice Have some magazines out here, so you . alleg 
u cushions, although the nicest ones are those may read while you rest. A swing or a Beat the flour, butter, sugar, ees yolks 
. that will launder, made of ginghams, col- hammock also add to the pleasure of the and lemon together. Add the mye stir 
1] ored linen, crash, etc. Make them up in porch, if there is room for one. Above well and finally fold in the ee whites 
. odd shapes, and stuff with the feathers all, let us enjoy the big outdoors this sum- whipped to a stiff froth. Pour -irto a 
7 yeu saved while picking the chickens for mer more than we ever have. — MABEL deep pie-plate lined with pastry and 
r use this past winter. Unbleached muslin Fern MitcHett, Prairie Grove, Ark. bake about = an oer 380 
t makes a dainty pillow, when various pat- temperature rom 400 degrees I’. to 3. in . 
: terns are appliqued or stenciled on them. degrees after the first ten minvtes of | When Ges to advertisers be ~— to 
1 Many pretty ones can be made of raffia, Clever Guessing Contest cooking. mention the American Agriculturist. 
. and in many localities there are native — i 2 one —— _ 
’ grasses that can be soaked and braided. A CLEVER Serene contest for the 
' Dry and then varnish, or paint them a soft afternoon on which you entertain the 
t brown, and then stencil on yellow daisies, club = to heap a small table wath S vases PRICELESS HOT WATER 
and the effect is beautiful collection of articles being sure that all 
; , =" the following are represented and some 
} Do not use the old furniture as it is, : . . aim 
; : that are not mentioned in the game. 
1 but remove the varnish with lye and water, Provide each one present with a pencil . ‘ ‘ ‘ 
and re-stain any color you desire. TheY and a slip of paper asking her to write At a price which will surprise you 
are as pretty as new, and it can be done; * . ee satin 
B know hecamse we have done it following each description the artic e de- 
re ae 7 ; scribed, and assuring her that it will be ° , 
Two chairs are needed. Perhaps a part ;  . Rese i ST think of abundant running 
. ‘ ele , found on the table if she searches. 
| of the “outfit” with which Daddy and ins clini “einai te eel hot water when and where and 
Mother commenced housekeeping years - ae waste gore ns 9 a sli . how you want it. All the comfort 
| ago will add this to the collection. Re- but are not, of course, written on the siig and health which it brings to an 
y 


move the varnish, stain them tan and trim 
with fine lines of yellow on the legs, and 
the old fashioned backs. Beautiful! Ging- 


of paper given to the guests. 
A heavenly body (great dipper) 
Out for the night (candle stick) 
The Spring Offering (water) 





is needed. 


Summer Styles for Juniors 


Just imagine how charming these simple patterns would be when 


en material would make a good summer coat for use when a light wrap 















household. All this without gas. 


With the Perfection Kerosene 
Water Heater, you can have a gas- 
like water-heating service, this 


priceless boon to health and bodily 


comfort, in your home, no matter 










worked up in the beautiful new colors of summer materials which always A . 
look well on children. Voiles, percales, wash silks, dimities, chambrays, where you live. Low-priced and 
—any of these would suit for the dresses. Pongee or a light weight wool- big-valued. 


Every home-owner without gas shoula 
investigate this new household con- 
venience. All the dependability of a 
gaswaterheater, but burning the clean 
and economical Socony Kerosene. 


PERFECTION 


Kerosene Water Heaters. 





This charming litle 
pattern 2455 offer 
many possibil , f 
econ 
2323 +» a 5 rn No 
. é tit wim 4 € morn 
’ rt s » and si  < pen at the 
, & ¢ comes 4 
It takes ’ 0, 12 and 
f 6-inch years. lhe _ 8 
with 2 yar ‘ 32- » Year size requires 2% 
‘ g Price 13c. inch contr 1@ «end 3-8 vards 36-inch con- 32" is of 4 nch ma 
] yards of vmding trasiing. Price 13c. rie. Price 13¢ 
‘ s 
are required. The 
quimpe pattern is tm- 
cluded. Price 13c¢ 


TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly 
and correctly and enclose correct remittance in coin or stamps (coin sent 
at own risk) and mail to Pattern Department, American Agriculturist, 461- 4 
4th Ave., New York City. 


STANDARD OIL CO. OF NEW YORK 
26 Broadway 





























Peunsy!vania and 


the low rate to subscribers and their 











Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 
VERTISEMENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
The minimum charge per insertion is $1 per week. 
Count as one word cach i 


abbreviation and whole number, 
Thus “J. B. Jones, 


44 E. Main St., 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 
VERY week the American Acaicutturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 
Advertising orders must 
not later than the second Monday previous 
the same schedule. 
. cash or money order must accompany your 


states. 


reach 


including name and 
Mount 7 


us on 














AGENTS WANTED 























DOGS AND PET STOCK 

















EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 





60 


chicks, 
Official ee 
10 Ibs. + 


port 





BI 
$1 


;HOUC K 
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POULTRY SUPPLIES 





PREVENT 


Tw 
j;ER B 
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FARM IMPLEMENTS 
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HELP WANTED 
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WANTI D 


PARBARA LIMIDGE, 











EVERYTHING I 
FRANKLIN PRESS, 


stamp. 
{ 





REAL ESTATE 





FOR 


WHE ATON, Neer 


REAL ESTATE 


DAIRY FARMS for sale cheap, splendid op- 
portunities. Free showing. Write or phone. 
FRED ARMSTRONG, Heuvelton, St. Lawrence 
Co., N. Y. 








SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 


_ 4,000,000 SWEET POTATO VARIETIES— 
Yellow Jersey and Big Leaf Up River at $1.75 
per 1,000. Ready after May Sth. C. E. BROWN 
Bridgeville, Del 


MILLIONS FIELD GROWN VEGETARLE 
PLANTS. tomato varieties Bonny Best, New 
Stone, Greater Baltimore all canners favorites, 
will be ready May Ist. 500—$1.50, 1000—$750. 
$000 and over $2.90 per thousand express and 
Market, Danish Ballhead Flat Dutch, Succession, 
Charleston and Early Tersey wakeficlds same 
prices as tomatoes. Suhrs Danish Cauliflower 100 
—7S5e. 1000—S$5.00 Ruby King sweet pepnrers 
same as cauliflower. place your arder for May 
delivery. RIVERSIDE PLANT FARM, Frank 
m a 


ONIONS, BEETS. LETTUCE, $1 per 1.000: 











Cabbage, Celery, Kohl Rabi. Brussels Sprouts.% 
| $1.25 per 1,000; Tomato, all kinds, $2 per 1.000 


Cauliflower Pepners $3 ner 1.000: Fee Plants 
$4 per 1.900. Send for list. 1. C. SCHMIDT 
Rristol. Pa 


GLADIOLI 70 Biooming Bulbs £1.00—no 2 


alike 12 choice dahlias $1.00 Catalog A. 
SHERMAN, Chicopee Falls, Mass 


STR AWBERRY PLANTS: Senator Dunlap 








100: $4, 1.000: Green Mary. Big Late, 90c 
100: $5.50, 1.000: Cooper. $1. 100: FEverhearer. 
$1.10, 100: BRieckberry. $2.50. 109: St. Reis. 2? 


) MANGTS, THE BERRY MAN, Pulaski, 
N. ¥ 








CABBAGE PLANTS—10 Millions Extr » Fine 
Field Grown Cabbage Plants , 5 fas 
ket, Danish Ballhead. Successio 
Snecial for June onlv—5.900 
‘0 , £40.00 Tomato Plants 
ash Pr ymnt shinments Sati 





( “OU Ni BiAA COMPANY, Wh 
Frankl 

















SPE IALS—$1 each prepaid; 125 Ast 3 
) Asters trar ! ated. % color 
ted Cah plants > selected T ut 
t Send Ine 9 aries _ 
WM P YFEAGLE B ! P 
Dent A 
aban } 
TOMATO FGG. CARRAGH CAU LIFLOW ! 
ER. a ASTER PLANTS: Tomato.—Hender- | 
< } Tohn Baer. Bonny Rest Semel | 
S ce. } }D f Char t 1 
' Ss ) R! ] ‘ | 
York | Impr Fee pl transnlant >| 
t ? t 1 $2 ' Sc . het alant 
N ' All 4 + 
1, $20 per 100 $ ) r ( 
1 ! ( en Mark Ent! e 
( } Fart! wa ¥ Fiat TD 
\ } For ' < ) ! 
Rr Sa rR T , ' 
$9 5 ¢! ( liflow lants f 
« t 11I-« Inct : 2 
1 c, + " j 7 
) S r hie 
( nl € PAUT } 
ROCTHFT vl N T 
RET \ } rAR ANT) ¥ mw st 
PrantTe ~ aoe c, p ' } 
) t | 
! : J 
, ( ‘ 
c I oO ] <S 
W », Hardy BI Sal nd 7 her ki 
1 eg: . 
f ' 
ter: F 4 S } 
' = C ' 
Hede r ¢ ( y } HA oy FI 
IRES, Hamont B y 
CAULIFLOWFR AND CABBAC PLAN 
s ' ( ,a 
| Te ° ] 
} } Y 1 ‘ . @°% | 
’ ¢ ¢ ¢1 1 Cc | 
ha ! . ‘ >? - ¢ i 
1 10. Coanenha » M + Fnkl CG) 
)D h Ballhead. All Head Fart S t 
Surehe Dutch, S Red R I 
1 S Long Island , §$ sn0 
< ) S delivery guarante 1 Send for ! 





No business done on Sunday. F. W. ROCHELLE | 
& SONS, Chester. N. 7 





MILLIONS OF CABBAG iE. PI ANTS fron 
$2 


Tune 10th. $3.00 per M ) per S00. Celer 
plants July Ist 100,000 E A ao. F HN and 
Dry Weather Cauliflower plants ready from June} 


10th. $5.00 per M. $1.50 ner 100. Catalog up- 
on request. WELLS M. DODDS, North Rose, 
a 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have 
able-bodied Jewish young men, mostly without 
experience, who want farm work. If you need 
a good, steady man, write for an order blank 
Ours is not a commercial agency. We make no 
charee THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY, INC., 301 E. 14th Street, New York 
City 








gar 


1 St HRODI R 


FOR 


SWINE 


OHIO IMPROVED CHESTER March pigs, 
from big litters and good blood line, $10 each 
I. LEE McCOLLUM, Youngstown, . 








COLUMBIA 


ram Cer 











MARY! 


rHE 


HOMESEI! ERI RS 


4 iT 





FOR 





60 REGISTERED O. I. C. PIGS; eight bred 
sows, farrow in early September; one good se tv- 


ec boar. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory. N. ¥ 
REGISTERED O. I. C. and Chester White 
es for sale, best strains, prices right. E. P 
ROG ERS, Wayville, N, Y. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


BARREL LOTS SLIGHTLY DAMAGED 
CROCKERY, Hote Chinaware, Cookingware, 
Glassware, etc. Shipped direct from Factory to 
onst Write for particulars. E. SW ASEY 
& CO., Portland, Maine. 
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Country Weeklies Help Market 


Farm Products 
E. H. Van Duzee 


Mest farmers think they must take 

their produce to market. It took 
some Wisconsin farmers to discover that 
they could bring their markets to the 
farms. 

The secret lies in making use of media 
close at hand but not often used. Nearly 
everyone tiv:ng.on a farm takes his home 
town weekly. If he doesn’t, he should. 

In the weekly paper there is a section 
for classified advertisements, a section that 
is carefully read* by large numbers of 
people. If a farmer lives near a city on 
a good road he may be able to dispose of 
large quantities of his produce at good 
prices by inserting an inexpensive ad in 
this section of the paper. 


Turned Loss Into Profit 


In Wisconsin this plan was started 
a farmer who found himself with a large 
crop of potatoes and no help to get them 
out of the ground. In desperation he told 
of his plight in a few little advertisements, 
putting a low price on the potatoes for 
those who would come and pick up their 
own in the field. Instead of a few replies 
he had dozens of buyers come out from 
the city to enjoy an afternoon in the 
country and obtain their winter's supply 
of spuds at a favorable price. 

Within a short time this farmer had 
marketed his big surplus without moving 
ff his farm. What he had left he took 
care of in the usual way and turned a loss 
into a profit. Since then the farmers of 
his neighborhood have used the classified 
advertisements to build up a regular trade, 
many of their customers coming back time 
after time. The butter and egg producers 
find this an especially valuable way to 


find new customers. 
Helps the Farm Women, Too 
The weekly paper has its usefulness, 
too. Many women on farms put up large 
quantities of fruit in season. At the cnd 
of the winter they may find themselves 


with more than they can use. At the 
same time the women in the villages may 
be running short and they would be glad 
to know where they could buy clean, home- 


canned fruits and jellies. A twenty-five 
cent ad in the home paper will bring 

r, e advantage of both 
An Erie County farmer decided to re- 
from farming and wanted to sell his 
ments and tools. Instead of ling 


in auction, which seemed to be the usual 





vay to dispose of things in his neighbor- 


hood, he put an ad in the “for sal 


column of his home paper. It cost him 
about thirty-five cents week for a few 
weeks but the cost was insignificant com- 
pared with the expense of an auction ma 
it sold his complete line of tools at good 
prices. ; 
the 


Someone may be looking for just the 
things you want to get rid of. The classi- 
fied ad columns of a weekly paper are 
read just as carefully as any other part. 
Farmers are overlooking a good meth id 
of advertising if they do not take ad- 
vantage of these inexpensive little ads. 








Remedy for Worms in Horses 


Some weeks ago I saw in The American 
Agcriculturist a remedy for worms in 
horses. I have mislaid the paper and can- 
not find it. Please tell me of a remedy. 

J. M., Wayne County, N. 


IVE stock breeders have found that 

if worms are not abundant the horses 
will very often recover their normal con- 
dition when give a good variety and 
abundance of nutritious, laxative food, 
accompanied by a stimulating tonic. 

On the other hand, stubborn cases may 
treated with turpentine in 2-ounce doses, 
which is an excellent remedy. However, 
the turpentine should always be will dil 
uted, usually with milk, olive oil, 
raw linseed so that it will not blister the 
mouth or throat. This dose is given once 
daily for two or three days and then fol- 
lowed by a good physic such as a -— 
of linseed oil, which should be given wit 
care. 


or 
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Legal and Other 


“Please advise me what you know con- 
cerning the Associated Auto Owners Asso- 
ciation. The reason | ask is that their 
representative cal'ed on us and made cer- 
tain representations, under which condi- 
tlens we entered into a contract with them 
for their listing, but they did not abide 
by the representations they made and we 
have written them twice and get no reply. 
It is our Intention if they are fakers to 
expose them. One of the things they 
claimed was that they had 90,000 mem- 
bers.” 

Wé* have had several inquiries about 

this concern and have made an in- 
vestigation of their methods of doing busi- 
ness. This is the second time we have 
called attention to it in these columns. 
They seem to have offices in many dif- 
ferent cities and are evidently collecting 
a lot of money. They make rather un- 
usual promises to those who sign up and 
pay their money, but so far as we can 
learn they do not make good upon these 
promises. In their contract, furnished 
to those who join, they agree to furnish 
among other things, free national towing, 
large discounts on merchandise, reduced 
ices on painting and renovating autonto- 
low-priced automobile insurance and 
so many in fact, 





other services; 
that it seems impossible on the face of 
things, for them to carry out their 
ises for the price they ask for mem- 
rship. We have taken the matter up 
with several different Chambers of Com- 
and with the Better Business Bu- 
f New York City. The Better 
ss Bureau answered our inquiry re- 
garding the Associated Automobile 
Ow! as follows: 

“Your representative stated that one of 
your subscribers had made inquiry regard- 
ing this “organization after having pur- 
chased insurance from them and fai'ing 
to receive a policy covering same. We are 
in receipt of derogatory information from 
other sources regarding this Corporation 
However, this information is intangible 
and unverified We are endeavoring to 
develop facts with respect to this corpora- 
tion’s activities and in this connection we 
would appreciate it if you would send us 
such facts as you may have with respect 
to the experience of your subscriber with 
this organization 

I Reading, Pa. Cham! 
merce answered our inquiry as follows: 

We have had complaints about their 
lack of strvice and some of our letters 
gave us the thought that it was an organ- 
selling service which was fre- 
quently not delivered. For a long time it 


er of Com- 








seemed to be a one-man concern and 
neither the loca: Automobile Club of over 
4.000 members nor our organizations are 
impressed with the value of the Associa- 


em therefore, that until fur- 


ther information to the contrary is de- 
readers should go slowly an 
su to this s vice 
7. = . vs 
Is The Stallion Owner 
Responsible? 

. m coming to you for a little advice 
Now June 21, 1923 a man by the name of 
R Dygert came here with a stallion 

nd wanted to breed my mares and as | 
was in hopes of getting a pair of colts 





out of the mare signed a contract and in 
June | bred her, but her time came up 
nd no It and the Stallion couldn’t be 
f 1. It seems that it has traded hands 
seve times ana then the story came that 
t had | 1 stolen. It was in the contract 
th snould be kept a certain length 
of tir in the neighborhood. Now this 
cont t was accompanied by two notes, 
one du n 10 months and the second a 
year later, | paid last year’s note hoping 
née would return and do as he agreed but 
it “ time for the second note to be 
d i | would like to know if | will have 
‘0 pay it also can 1 get my money back 
| 


é am not the only one that got 
stung About twenty horses | know of 
around here were bred under the same 
Contract as mine and only 2 colts arrived 
—S. S, New York. 


lave been S« Id or ne- 





on to whom you gave 
third person for 

re is no escape from making pay- 
hen payment is demanded by such 
On the other hand, if the 
note which is now due is still in the 
vayee’s hands, you will probably 
with which to resist 
be wording of your 


an innocent 


a £0 rd defer . 
payment, de pendir = 









Service Department 


Problems Solved 


If your contract provides simply for the 
service of the stallion, that you have had, 
and that is the consideration for the notes 
given. In such case, no defense to pay- 
ment of the notes exists. However, if 
the contract contains a guarantee that such 
service will result in offspring, a defense 
will be available, however, only in case 
the original payee still owns the note or 
in case it is owned by a person who ac- 
quired same with notice of the guarantee. 

As to the note paid, and as to this sec- 
ond note, if it is paid, your only remedy 
is in an action to recover the amounts 
thus paid. This action will be based upon 
the guarantee, and must be brought against 
the person with whom you contracted. 





Is Your Service Bureau Sign 
Up? 

HEN you send for a Service Bur- 

eau sign for posting, be sure to en- 
close six cents to cover the postage. 
These signs cost AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST a considerable sum of money, but 
we are furnishing them free to all sub- 
scribers, except that we cannot afford to 
pay the postage on them when we mail 
them. Posting this sign will act more 
or less as a watch dog to protect you 
against the many frauds that are being 
put over at the present time. The Ser 
vice Bureau of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
has been fighting frauds now for years 
and a good many of the regular crooks 
wholesome fear of 


get alter 


have come to have a 
what we can do when we 
them. Some of these at least will avoid 
the farms where our P 
Bureau sign is posted. 

In addition to this, the sign shows 


that you are an accredited member of 


-otective Service 


cur Service Bureau Department with full 


right to call on the services of all of our 


' SaaS sai 
experts without any cost whatev lhe 
ign is e to subscribers, except 

the s cents to cover post 


Be Sure They Are Licensed 


W* have received several claims against 
a concern known as the Como Cream 
New 

York from subscribers who had shipped 


this concern at 


Company of 82 Jefferson Street, 


eggs and cream to 





received checks which were prot 


payment for their shipments, or else re- 
ceived no returns whatever. When we 
eceived the first complaint, the concern 
promised to make good the protested check 


but by the time we got in touch with them 
again for failure to do so, they had moved 
Ale} noah 


a mn 
leaving no rwarding address. Alth 











we have made investigation, we been 
ble to locate the present bout 
of this c mn serves a 1 ning 
for other shippers to have nothing what- | 
ever to d vith these people. | 
We have repeatedly warned against } 
deali with commission merchants wl | 
are t licensed and bonded by the state 
There is always a risk in doing busine 


with such merchants. 


Notice 


In 1923, an agent by the name of 
Gabbey worked one day as a salesman 
for American Agriculturist.. We found 
that he was unworthy and discharged 
him. Since then, it has come to our 
attention recently that he is still selling 
subscriptions to American Agriculturist 
and is not turning in the money. Our) 
readers are therefore warned against 
him. All of our -egular salesmen carry 
full credentials. 





A. A. Insurance Helped Him 

“T thank you very much for your kindly 
help in my accident policy. I received $60 
for six weeks I was unable to work. I 
sure would not be without the insurance. 
I think it is wonderful. I hope I will not 
have to call on them again but of course, 
we never can tell what is going to happen 
to us."—C, A. S., Ohio. 











i 


Safety at the Crossing 


The increasing safety of railioad work and of railroad 
travel is strikingly shown by the records of the Safety 
Bureau of the New York Central Lines. 


Twelve years intensive effort. by this bureau, with the 
active cooperation of the men of the New York Central 
Lines, has resulted in nearly a 60 per cent reduction in 
the number of casualties to employees and passengers. 


But automobile accidents at railroad crossings have 
greatly increased. Seventy per cent of these crossing 
accidents occur in daylight —63 per cent in the open 
country where approaching trains can easily be seen, 
Last year 14 per cent of these accidents were due to 
automobiles running into the side of trains, and this 
_ percentage is increasing. 


Crossing accidents could be practically eliminated if the 
railroads could enlist the same cooperation from auto- 
mobile drivers that they have from their employees, and 
if drivers would obey this safety rule: ‘Don’t attempt 
to cross the tracks until you are sure it is abso- 
lutely safe.”’ 


Cross crossings cautiously and save human life. 








NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON GALBANY~MICHIGAN CENTRAL~BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH &LAKE ERIE! 
AND. THE NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
Agricultural Relations Department Offices 
New York Central Station, Rochester, N. Y. 


La Salle St. Station, Chicago, III. Michigan Central Station, Detroit, Mich. 
466 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 68 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio. 








Time Tested Windmill 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has behind it arecordof 10 years 
of successful operation. In all climates and under the severest con- 
ditions it has proven itself to be a real self-oiling 
windmill and a most reliable pumping machine. 

An Auto-Oiled Aermotor, when once properly erected, 
needs no further attention except the annual oiling. 
There are no bolts or nuts to work loose and no delicate 
parts to get out of order. 

There are no untried features in the Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor. Thegearsrun in oil in the oil-tight,storm- 
proof gear case just astheydid 10 years ago. Somerefine- 
ments have been made, asexperience hasshown the possibil- 
ity of improvement, but the original simplicity of design has 
been retained while greater perfection of operation has been 
achieved. The Aermotor is wonderfully efficient in the light 
winds, which are the prevailing ones. The self-oiled motor works 
with practically no friction, andthe wind-wheel of the Aermotor 

: is made torun in the lightest breeze. It is also amply strong to 
run safely in the strongest winds. In any condition of wind or weather you may be 
sure that the Auto-Qiled Aermotor will give you the best of service. It is made 
by the company which established the steel windmill business 38 years ago, 


AERMOTOR co. Chicago Dallas Des Biotnes 


Kansas City Minneapolis 



















READ the 


LIVESTOCK 


Advertising 
On Page 601 


MINERAL. 
»COMPOUND 
1 FOR 
TOMS > HEAVE. ¥ 
‘ guaranteed to give satisiaction or mone— 
back. §1.10 Box Bufficient for ordinary cases. 
MINERAL REMEDY CO, 451 Fourth Ave. Pittsbureh. P 
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The Valley of Voices 






(Continued trom page 606) 
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It takes fewer bushels of wheat to 
buy a binder today than it did in 
1913-"14—before the war! 
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HE BINDER and GRAIN belong together; 

you must figure them together. When you 
consider the present prices of wheat (lower now 
than they were) and of all other grains, too, you 
will realize that the binder now costs you less in 
terms of grain that it would have cost twelve 
years ago. 

It was poor economy to use an over-repaired 
binder in 1913 but it will be worse economy to run 
a worn-out machine in 1925. You cannot afford 
the risk. Grain prices are too high for that, and 
binders—which have always sold at extremely 
low figures, considering general price levels, 
quality and pound-for-pound values—have been 
lowered further. 


When you make use of the larger binder capac- 
ities and the crop-saving improvements, a new 
binder in your grain may pay back its full pur- 
chase price in one harvest or two, in the savings in 
grain and time. 

Don't take the chance of a breakdown or steady 
loss of high-priced grain this season. Harvest the 
year’s crops with a brand-new improved McCor- 
mick or Deering grain binder. 
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You owe it to yourself to 
go in at the McCormick- 
Deering dealer’s and look 
over the new McCormick 
or Deering Grain Binder 


If you are the owner of an old, out- 
dated binder, here are a few of the 
strong points in the 1925 McCormick 
and Deering binders which your ma- 
chine is lacking today: Beiter Construc- 
tion; Improved Bearings; Improved Bevel 
Gears and Chains; Lighter Draft; Outside 
Reel Support ; Perfected Binder and Knot- 
ter; Grain-saving Floating Elevator; Im- 
proved Bundle Carrier; Tongue Truck for 
Steadying and Carrying Loads. 

Is your binder of 6-ft. cut? Remem- 
ber that in these days of high labor 
costs a new 8-ft. McCormick or Deer- 
ing binder will cut one-third more grain, 
saving time, labor, money. 

You will be interested in the remark- 
able McCormick-Deering Tractor Binder, 
made to be run by power take-off from 
the McCormick-Deering Tractor—the 
fast harvesting outfit cutting 10-ft. 
swaths and doing as much work with 
one man as two men can do with two 
regular 7-ft. binders. 


Binder Twine: Arrange early for 
your harvest twine requirements. In- 
sure saving all the grain and prevent- 
ing delay and trouble by ordering a 
supply of McCormick, Deering, or 
International, wound in the convenient 


“Big Ball.”’ 















































“GOOD EQUIPMENT MAKES A GOOD FARMER BETTER” 
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